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CHAPTER I 


It is not difficult to account for the 
appearance of Lord Delamore in Mr 
Graham’e room Sleep, when most 
courted, is sometimes most reluctant to 
obey the summons; and, though op> 
pressed with fatigue, it was m vam that 
Lord Delamore attempted to close his 
eyes He had flung himself on his bed, 
but became restless and uneasy ; every 
noise startled him, and at length he be- 
came so decidedly ^ake, m spite of his 
efforts to steep his senses m forgetful- 
ness, that he could no longer remam 
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passed, which, had he known it, would 
probably have brought all his faults and 
sorrows to a final close 

A violent ringing at the house-bell, 
and voices in the yard, aroused Ijord 
Delamore, who hastily raising Caroline 
from the giound, earned her past the 
wondering Mrs Evans, Avhom he met 
upon the stairs, ^loom he had 

lately quitted , where, placing her on 
the bed, he summoned her maid to her 
assistance, and himself returned to Gra- 
ham’s room, where Mr A and Ro- 

bei ts, Mr Graham’s valet, (for it was they 
who had arrived,) already were Gra- 
ham was just beginning to revive, and 
looked w'ldly round the room, as if in 

search of some one else Doctor A 

soon proiiounced (which excited no sur- 
prise in Lord Delamore), that he had a 
great deal moi e fever than in the morn- 
ing, and that unless the most decisive 
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measures were adopted, he would not 
answer for the consequences He pro- 
posed watchuig him himself the remain- 
der of the night , and, as absolute quiet 
was necessary, he requested that no one 
else should be m the room but Robeits 

This proposition was extremely agree- 
able to Lord Delamore, who availed 
himself of it instantly, ordering candles, 
pen, ink, and paper, to be carried into 
the sitting-room which Caroline had oc- 
cupied the former part of the evening, 
and where he determined to pass the 
night To escape a certain inquisitive 
glance of Mrs Evans at this arrange- 
ment, he took the trouble of informing 
her that he had letters of importance 
to write, which must be finished before 
the morning 

Vanity was the prevailing foible in 
Lord Delamore’s character Educated at 
home, without any companions of his 
c 2 
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own age, without any competitor, and 
with a thousand quahties, personal and 
mental, to excite admiration , idolized 
by his parents , flattered and loved by 
all around, fiom his eailiest years he 
considered himself superior to the rest 
of the world Happily, though vain, he 
was good-natured , and had sense and 
feeling, which prevented his becommg 
an entire victim to feehngs of self-impor- 
tance Still his good qualities did not 
prevent his feelings from having occa- 
sional ascendancy over his mind The 
world, which in most cases does so much 
foi characters of his stamp, could do 
nothmg for him, but increase the evil , 
for the world flattered and caressed lum 
as much as his own family His talents 
and personal advantages excited admi- 
lation, and confirmed Lord Delamore’s 
opinion of his own superiority,— a fact 
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which required neither confirmation nor 
denial 

In truth, his vanity was not of an 
offensive kind , it rendered him neither 
ostentatious nor ambitious , he was re- 
served, and somewhat even in youth 
austere, but free m those days from 
harshness or illiberality Nothing but 
vanity could have induced him to marry 
Caroline , so highly did he rate his own 
superionty, that he was convinced, in 
the simplicity of his heart, that the being 
hts wife was quite honour and happiness 
sufficient to compensate for the absence 
of what IS usually, in the common run of 
life, considered a requisite in the outset 
of a matiimonial career, — love The dis- 
covery, therefore, of Caiolme’s indiffer- 
ence was cruelly wounding to his self- 
love , and, to do him justice, to better 
feehngs also but this was nothing to the 
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mortification he experienced in reflect- 
ing on Graham’s conduct His gnef at 
his friend’s behaviour almost amounted 
to despair To be deceived m him whom 
he had thought worthy of making his 
most beloved fiiend, — frou' whom he ne- 
ver concealed a thought, — whom he con- 
sidered, next to himself, the most per- 
fect bemg in existence, — to whose cen- 
sure alone he would listen, — whose praise 
alone he desired to obtain, — for the wel- 
fare of whom he would have sacrificed 
his own , — and this man had stolen from 
him the affections of his wife, had pro- 
fited by the intimacy which his friend- 
hip allowed, to view with lawless eyes 
one whom every honourable and vir- 
tuous tie forbade him to think of 

“ Oh, Heaven exclaimed Lord De- 
lamore, “ to what crimes might not their 
passion have led them^” — and, in the 
torture of his h6art, he wept bitterly 
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His proud, unbending spint was sub- 
dued Had Caroline seen his anguish, 
she might have pardoned all his neglect 
and coldness , and had the spint of re- 
venge actuated her conduct, she might 
have been satisfied with his present 
humiliation 

The distress of Lord Ilelamore excited 
the notice of Mrs Evans, who occupied 
the room adjoining, and who, somewhat 
astonished at his sitting up all night, 
and at Lady Delamoie’s fainting-fit and 
wild expressions in Mr Gialiain’s loom, 
had her curiosity so much aroused, as, 
in hopes of discovering a little more ot 
the private politics of the family whom 
chance had made her inmates, to venture 
on entering the apaitment to which Loid 
Delamore had retired He started up 
on Mrs Evans’s entrance, demanding, 
angnly, what she wanted 

“ I beg pardon, my Lord , I thought 
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you might be ill, hearing you groan so 
piteously — shall I call her Ladyship^ 
though, to be sure, she is but poorly 
herself, and in no state to be disturbed 
And poor Mr Gmliam too • — Oh, deal ' 
oh, dear ' what a house of sorrow out’s 
IS •” — and Mrs Evans tried to squeeze 
out a tear fiom the corner of her black 
eyes, to appease the wrathful glances 
which flashed from Lord Delamore at 
her intrusion 

“ Leave the room, if this is all you 
have to say,” said he in a voice of 
thunder 

“ Oh ' my Lord, be gentle, I beg , 
remember, poor Mr Graham is close by, 
and may be disturbed by your voice ” 

“ Curse Mr Graham ' ’ exclaimed Lord 
Delamore 

Mrs Evans started backwards Could 
she ha\e heard aright^ The gentle, 
smooth-tongued Lord Delamore had 
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actually uttered a malediction against 
the incomparable Mr Graham Lord 
JDelamore did not seem in a humoui, 
however, to lecall his words, and Mrs 
Evans, after awaiting a few minutes for 
them to be explained, thought it best 
to quit the room for fear of having 
the same anathema pronounced against 
herself 

The next morning, at an early hour, 
the following note was put into Caio- 
Ime’s hands — 

“ Unintentionally I discoveied tins 
night what no evidence but that of my 
own senses could have made me give a 
shadow of credit to , but having disco- 
vered the secret, our meeting again is 
impossible As the last request I shall 
probably ever make you, you will oblige 
me by returning instantly to High wood, 
wheie, from myself or a third peison, I 
c 5 
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shall again trouble you with a letter I 
have given orders for the carnage to be 
in readiness 

Dei amore ” 

Caroline had no ahei native but to 
obey this chilling epistle With slow 
and trembling steps she attended the 
announcement which speedily followed, 
of the carnage being at the door No 
one appeared but Mrs Kvans to take 
leave , and Caioline, hastily returning 
her paiting compliments, was conveyed 
quickly away fiom a house containing 
her enraged husband and dying lover 
The anxiety I^ady Delainore felt at the 
state of Mr Graham, in some measure 
diverted her mmd from her own parti- 
cular grief, and she thought less of the 
discovery Lord Delainore had made, 
than of the loss or dangei of her fnend 
When however, she descended at High- 
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wood, and saw the gaping servants won- 
denng around, and. heard the little boy 
inquire for his father, the change in hei 
situation since the day before, and the 
possible consequences which might en- 
sue, flashed upon hei mind , she snatch- 
ed her boy to her heart, and, rushing 
into the nearest room, covered him with 
caresses , whilst she secretly piayed, that 
howevei Lord Delamore might visit 
upon her her indiscretions, he would not 
crush her to the earth by separating iier 
from her child 

Elliot, who was of a tender dispo- 
sition, seeing his mother weep, was 
moved to sorrow also , and throwing his 
arms round her neck, concealed his face 
on her shoulder, which he moistened 
with his tears This sympathy in her 
darbng child was more than Carolme’s 
nerves could bear she pressed him in 
her arms, and almost screamed with ter- 
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ror when the door was opened, as she 
thought it might be some one from Lord 
Delamore come to tear her child from 
her It was the nurse, an old and faithful 
servant, who came to offer her advice and 
assistance, hearing her lady had returned 
home unwell Carohne had need of ten- 
derness and care , she had not closed her 
eyes the preceding night, and her head 
ached violently She readily consented 
to go to bed, and having swallowed a 
composing draught, sunk into forget- 
fulness of all her cares 

Several days elapsed, but no tidings 
leached Lady Delamore from hei lord, 
nor of Mr Graham was any account 
brought The last, she flattcied herself, 
was a favouiable sign , for had he been 
worse, she imaguied the report w^ould 
have reached some of the servants, who 
would not fall to impart their know- 
ledge to her With regard to T^ord 
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Delamore, she did not know what to 
think or hope — in all ways her situa- 
tion seemed destitute of any future 
comfort The 6clat of a separation, 
which she felt Lord Delamoie might 
demand, was sickening to her feelings — 
to be the talk of the woild, and have 
all the idle and whispering and won-' 
dering gossips commenting upon her 
concerns, was torture , and, worse than 
all, she dreaded the malicious reports 
which would be with industry circu- 
lated, and which she had no bi other or 
relation to contradict But was it not 
worse, or as bad, to live on with Lord 
Delamore, who, always indifferent, had 
now an excuse for being harsh, and 
whose esteem would be exchanged for 
contempt ? The happiest lot she hoped 
for was to be allowed to remain m re- 
tirement, under the plea of bad health, 
where she might weep over her woes, 
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and chensh the memory of Graham, as 
one amongst the many whom she should 
never see again 

About ten days after her return home, 
chance directed Caroline and her youth- 
ful companion’s footb^^eps to that very 
spot on which she had first beheld Gra- 
ham, iftei she arrived at Highwood — 
the lawn before the Parsonage at 
Bianclies Most forcibly did the whole 
scene i ecur to her mind — his looks, his 
air, his smile, were all present to her 
imagination , she ga/ed on the turf 
which the dancers had trod, as if in ex- 
pectation that again the music would 
resound, again the laugh would echo 
on the gieen Alas ' all was mute and 
mournful as the grave ’ The windows 
of the Parsonage were partly closed, 
and an unusual silence and desertion 
pervaded the scene A feehng ot deep 
sorrow crept over Caroline’s mind. 
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which was most painfully increased by 
the deep tolling of the bell, which 
suddenly broke on the awful stillness 
of all aiound 

“ Mamma,” said Elliot, lunning to- 
wards his mother, from whom he had 
wandered a shoit distance, “ let us go 
home, Ido not like the tolling of the bell, 
and all the people in black are ciowding 
out of the church , do you know, I am 
sure to-day is the day of the funeial ” 

“ What funeral inquired Caro- 
line, whilst a thought of horror darted 
thiough her mind 

“ Oh, the funeral,’’ answeied the child 
“ Some of oiii servants are gone to it , 
and nurse said she should like to go also, 
only as you were so sad, she did not 
wish to trouble you by asking your 
leave But Mrs Wiight, and Mary 
and John are gone , and Stephen, at the 
lodge, saw it pass, and all Mr Graham’s 
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beautiful carnages following , and he 
said ” 

“ Enough, enough, my darling boy,’’ 
exclaimed Caroline, gasping for bieath , 
“ let us begone, let us fly, any thing 
to escape that hoiiiblo bell” She did 
not weep, but felt as if suffocating , and 
when she gained her own door, sunk 
senseless on the threshold The screams 
of Elliot brought the servants to her 
aid , she was conveyed to bed, and medi- 
cal advice was sent for from the nearest 
town 

At a late hour Mr Andrews, a little, 
gossiping, talkative apothecary, arrived 
Ho was a kind of piivilegcd fctcher 
and earner of news from house to house 
in the neighbourhood, by which means 
he gamed as many patients as by his 
medical skill At this moment, though 
he did not doubt the fact of Lady De- 
lamore’s illness, which the servants had 
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any thing but extenuated, yet when 
he entered her apartment, he was much 
more intent upon describing the cere- 
mony which had just taken place at 
Branches, than mquiring into Lady 
Delamore’s case 

“ I beg pardon, my Lady, a thousand 
times I hope my attendance was not 
required instantaneously , I came the in- 
stant I received the message from your 
servant, which would have been sooner 
had I been at home — but I was absent 
I was obliged to attend the funeral at 
Branches — so I hope your Ijadyship will 
excuse my being late —it was a very 
grand ceremony, I assure you ” 

Caroline sighed fiom the very bottom 
of hei heart, and turned hci hetid on the 
pillow to conceal her tears Mi Andrews 
continued — “ Mr Graham knew her lady- 
ship’s taste , and, to be sure, consider ing 
the fine fortune she brought him, he was 
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nght to give her a fine interment if she 
had ordered it herself, it could not have 
been more to her satisfaction — so many 
plumes and ” 

“ Good Heaven exclaimed Carobne, 
starting up and interrupting the asto- 
nished Mr Andrews “ What are you 
speaking of ^ — whose mteiment do you 
mean 

“ Bless me, my Lady, Lady Juliana’s, 
to be sure ” 

“ Lady Juliana’s screamed Caroline, 
sinking back on her pillow , “ is she dead 
as well as Mr Graham 

Mr Andrews shook his head “ My 
Lady, you are not well indeed , your 
thoughts wander, your memory is not 
perfect, youi ideas are somewhat con- 
fused we must compose you— a flut- 
tering pulse indeed — Mr Graham dead ’ 
Poor gentleman ’ he is recovered — W ell. 
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you must keep your bed , I shall send 
some composing draughts ” 

“ Send any thing,” exclaimed Caro- 
line , “ but first tell me about pool Lady 
Juliana I had never heard of her illness, 
much less of her death— how did it 
occur ?” 

Mr Andrews, highly pleased to have 
a story to relate, waited not to be asked 
a second time, and eagerly opened his 
budget of mtelligence 

“ Her ladyship, I^ady Juliana, was a 
lady who liked her own way, and accord- 
ingly preferred the attendance of a Lon- 
don accoucheui, totally ignorant of her 
constitution, to mine, who had ever with 
safety brought her through very difficult 
labours 

“The journey, it may be presumed, 
heated her blood , added to which, she 
went to the play the next night, the 
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weather was hot, and the house was 
crowded On her return home she was 
seized with the pains of child-birth a 
month before hei time, and either (with 
deference I speak) through the ignorance 
of her physician, or from her inflamma- 
tory habit, a fever ensued shortly after 
the birth of a still-boin child, which 
brought her to the grave in four-and- 
twenty houis Mr Graham was sent 
for express the moment her ladyship 
was taken ill, and at the imminent peril 
of his life reached London All was 
howoer then ovei , and, for a day or 
two, Mr Graham seemed likely to fol- 
low he howevei is now better, though 
looking shockingly — so pale and sad 
His attending the funeral was thought 
impiudent, aiidaftei it was over, Roberts 
got linn to sec me He requires care and 
attention, and so I told him , but he did 
not seem much to heed me, for he would 
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not change his purpose of going off to- 
night back to London , though why he 
would not stay and get a comfortable 
night’s repose in his own comfortable 
bed, I cannot imagine ” 

Mr Andrews ceased Caroline could 
not answer him — surprise, astonishment, 
and something of pleasure, kept her 
silent — she remained lost in thought, 
and almost unmindful of the presence 
of any one else until aroused by Mr 
Andrews’ taking leave When he was 
gone, and Caroline alone, her ideas be- 
came more collected Lord Dejamore, 
— poor Lady Juliana’s untimely end, — 
her own forlorn state, — ^all vanished from 
her mind to give place to the feeling of 
joy and gratitude, which the knowledge 
that Graham lived inspired 
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CHAPTER III 


Ma Andkews was just beginning 
to view Mr Graham’s case in a more 
favouiable light, and to pronounce that 
he had been moie alarmed than the 
symptqgis of the accident justified, 
when the account of Ijady Juliana s 
danger arrived, and Mi Graham’s deter- 
mination, in consequence, to proceed to 
Ijondon, made him agam entertain the 
most serious apprehensions They were 
vain Mr Graham departed, and con- 
tinued to amend in spite of the vaiious 
drawbacks which it might be imagined 
would have prevented it 
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Lord Delamore was no longer at the 
inn when Mr Graham left that asylum 
He had ridden out> as if for a morning 
ride, early that day , but on reachingthe 
nearest post-town, he had thrown him- 
self into a postchaise and departed no 
one knew whither, leaving his groom to 
return with the information to Mrs 
Evans , a handsome remuneration for 
her trouble, and diiections to his ser- 
vants to remain where they were till 
farther oiders Much matter to ponder 
over, did the events of two days give 
Mrs Evans , and if the reports which 
soon afteiwaids were circulated with 
regal d to Lord and Lady Delamoie, 
and Mr Graham, could have been traced 
to the spot from whence they rose, they 
might have been hunted down to the 
tea-table of an obscure landlady in an 
obscure village 

As the destination of Lord Delamore 
IS not meant to be a mystery, it may be 
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proper here to mention, that the end of 
his journey placed him at the door of the 
Reverend Mr Villiers, by marriage his 
maternal uncle, a clergyman residing in 
Devonshire, and the only person Lord 
Delamoie determmctl to consult on the 
line of conduct he should adopt towards 
Caroline 

Of all men living, Mr ViUiers was 
the least calculated for an adviser upon 
such a subject From his profession and 
tastes he had never lived much in the 
world It is not, however, the failing of 
age to he diffident in counsel , and poor 
Caroline, consequently, met with but 
little lenity from a man who saw no me- 
dium betwixt indiscretion and vice, and 
who viewed the world with the jaun- 
diced eye with which even the most vir- 
tuous and well intentioned — and Mr Vil- 
hers was truly so— will, when bent down 
by sickness and age, regard mankind 
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Lord Lelamore reached Mr ViUiers’s 
in an uncertain mood, wavering between 
resentment and pity, undecided whether 
to yield to the impulse of compassion, 
and consequent forgiveness of a being 
who, deprived of his support, would 
stand in the world without relative or 
tie, or to listen to the dictates only of 
anger, and abandon her, who m heart 
had abandoned him lie quitted Mr 
Villiers, determined on the latter hne of 
conduct 

Caroline received a letter drawn up 
with legal precision, which decided hei 
futuie fate No word of kindness soft- 
ened tlie intelligence that she and her 
husband were to pait, ceiemonious, cold 
and decided, was the character of the 
letter which, in some measure, released 
her from the marriage vow An income 
of four thousand a-year, and the house 
in town, were settled upon her, with the 

VOL II D 
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care of herboy^ — who was immediately 
to be placed at school — during the hoh- 
days No attempt at advice was hinted 
at, no line pointed out as most proper 
for her to pursue , she seemed unworthy 
such consideration , she was left to her 
own guidance, or rather to the guidance 
of her own heart , but her heart, though 
tender, could listen to the voice of 
reason , and the very abandonment of 
her state, made Caroline the more reso- 
lute to show the world, by her conduct, 
how little merited was the seventy of 
her treatment 

Such reflections, however, were only 
the fruit of her calmer hours at first, 
for a httle moment, wounded pride and 
anger ivere the predominant feelings 
which Lord Delamore’s letter excited , 
which dned the tears that started to her 
eyes at the sight of his handwritmg, 
and banished aU the kindlier feelings 
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which an impartial review of all that 
had passed, had awakened in a bosom 
ever ready to extenuate the faults of 
others, and judge harshly of her own , 
whose heart a gentle word or look might 
move 

It IS necessary now to return to Gra- 
ham, and leave Carohne to sohtude and 
sorrow The various events which had 
lately occupied Mr Graham’s mind, 
were of such great magnitude, that the 
impression of Lord Delamore’s sudden 
departure from Mrs Evans’s inn, made 
hardly a subject for the consideration of 
a moment, more particularly as, all thmgs 
considered, he was the last person he 
wished to hear from or meet On his 
leturn to London after his wife’s fune- 
ral, he established himself at his sister’s 
with his children Respect for the me- 
mory of Lady Juliana, his own feebngs 
and slowly recovering health, kept him 
D 2 
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secluded from soaety , the events of the 
world were therefore only known to him 
through the medium of his sister and 
Lord St John, the only two persons 
he saw 

One evening, about a fortnight after 
his return to London, as he was sitting 
by the fire meditating upon his future 
plans, Lady St John entered from her 
morning drive She looked gravely, 
but, not being in the habit of conceal- 
ment, was hardly in the room ere she 
unfolded to her astonished brother the 
mtelhgence of which she was full, and 
which was the cause of her dejected air 
“ My dear Charles, I have heard such 
a shockmg report, — it cannot be true — 
yet it IS very strange for people to m- 
vent such things , but you probably 
know all about it, foi Lord Delamore is 
concerned in it , — in short, they say that 
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Jjord a^d Lady Delamom are to be 
parted ” 

“ Parted exclaimed Graham 

“ Yes , and in ordei to have a plau- 
si ble reason for leaving her. Lord Dela- 

more is appointed minister at B 

Lady Delamore does not accompany 
him — But, my dear Charles, how pale 
you look > — I am afraid this news affects 
you, — how pale you look ' —it cannot be 
true,— you would have been the first 
person Lord Delamore would have in- 
formed ” 

But as she spoke. Lady St Jolin 
thought she read a full confirmation of 
the truth' m her brother’s countenance, 
— and she could almost fancy that in it 
was that which showed he was somewhat 
concerned 

“ From whom did you hear the re- 
port^” inquired Mr Graham 
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“It was Mr Harvey who told me 
Mr ViUiers had wntten to him to m- 
quire about the school at which his 
nephew is, in order to place Lord El- 
liot theie he said, family differences 
havmg arisen between Lord and Lady 
Delamore, which would occasion a sepa- 
ration, it was desirable to place their 
son at school, more particularly as Lord 
Delamore was appointed to a situation 
abroad ” 

“ Gracious Heaven exclaimed Gra- 
ham after a pause, “ that a man should 
be so mad, so insensible, as to spurn a 
woman, from whom to obtain one smile, 
there is hardly another living who 
would not bend to the very earth’ — Ca- 
roline-lovely, amiable Carohne ' why 
were you th»'own away upon one so 
cold, so unfeeling ? — why did we meet 
too late — But is it now too late He 
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started the ccdour rising to his 
dieeks 

“ Charles, what is it you mean said 
Lady St John, now fm* the first time 
suspecting the full extent of his feehngs 
for Lady Delamore 

“ I do not know what I mean , but I 
have long thought, and so must every 
one think, that Delamore is unworthy 
of his wife, but — but we shall soon 
hear the reasons for their conduct — it 
may be her wish ” 

" Did you ever suspect Lord Dela- 
more of jealousy^” inquired Lady St 
John 

“ Jealousy '—of whom, pray, should 
he be jealous ?” 

“ Oh, of a shadow, of course — every 
body IS— but Hervey said he understood 
tliat a third person was concerned ” 

A sudden hght broke upon Graham — 
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Lord Delamore’s continued silence. Lady 
Delamore’s departure from the inn. Some 
vague expressions of Mrs Evans’s, were 
all now accounted for Either his con- 
veisdtion with Caroline had been over- 
heard, or she in an agony of grief had 
betrayed her feelings Resolving, how- 
ever, to discover the truth or falsehood 
of his suWiises, he started up before his 
sister could detain him, and rushed out 
of the house 

He had not traversed many streets 
when he peiceived the object of his 
search. Lord Delamore, approaching 
him He seemed thoughtful, and his 
eyes were bent to the ground Graham’s 
heart beat high — they met — Lord Dela- 
more raised his eyes — one glance, one 
scornful glan'e was darted at his once 
adored friend, and then he passed on 
without uttering a word 

“ Now may every torment pursue me. 
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if ever I forgive that look •” exclaimed 
the infuriated Graham , “ there are laws, 
laws of honoui, and by th«m will I re- 
quite such conduct ” 

A coffee-house was rifear at hand, into 
which he hastily rushed, and from 
whence he dispatched the following 

/ 

iO THE EARL 01 DELAMORL 

“ Of no other man than yourself would 
I demand an explanation of such con- 
duct as 3'’ou have just manifested towards 
me, except in that manner in which one 
gentleman has happily the power of 
demanding satisfaction of another — Tell 
me the reason of youi behaviour— the 
world IS full of strange reports , tell me 
in what I have offended you — and then 
let us meet, either as friends or foes , if 
the latter, let the time and place be as 
near and soon as possible ” 

D 5 
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How often has one moment’s impru- 
dence embittered the whole of a man’s 
life* Graham’s judgment, entirely ob- 
scured by anger, made him deaf to the 
voice of reason ^ Imtated at Lord De- 
lamore’s treatment of his wife, he sought 
him, with the intention of advocating 
her cause alone Lord Delamore’s be- 
haviour aroused other passions in his 
breast he forgot Caroline, to think only 
of his own wrongs, and in revenging 
them, he may, according to the opinion 
of the world, have done himself justice, 
— her he most cruelly injured The en- 
venomed tongue of malice wanted but 
the 6clat of a duel to defame the little 
of poor Caroline’s reputation they had 
allowed to remain untouched Her 
story soon became 

“ The noTel of the young, the lecture of the old ’ 

Lord Delamore answered Gtaham’s 
note, by simply naming Hyde Park, 
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at SIX the next morning, as the place of 
meeting , and added, that as it was im- 
possible for him to deny^ the conver- 
sation he had held with Lady Dela- 
more at the mn, on ihe night of the 
12th of February, no explanation far- 
ther could be expected 

The meeting was neither as bloodless, 
nor yet as fatal, as many former and 
latter ones have been Lord Dela- 
more’s ball grazed Mr Graham’s shoul- 
der, his was more unfortunate, and en- 
tered the arm of Lord Delamore just 
above the elbow 

The agony of Graham’s mind, on 
beholding the blood of his friend, it 
would be impossible to describe An- 
ger, love, were in a moment banished 
from his bosom, and replaced by de- 
spair Throwing down his pistol, he 
rushed to Lord Delamore, with a coun- 
tenance far paler than his friend’s, and 
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agonized with a thousand fears as to 
the nature of his wound 

“ I hope yoju art not much hurt he 
said in a feeble voice 

Lord Delamore smiled contemptu- 
ously “ So little so, I imagine, that if 
you are desirous again to renew the 
combat, I have no objection ” 

“ Do you take me for a barbanan 
exclaimed Graham, as he tore off his 
neck-handkerchief to make a bandage 
lor his wound His intention was, 
however, evaded by Lord Delamore, 
Avho, taking the arm of his second, said 
in a faint voice — 

“ Our business here being settled, I 
may as well seek surgical aid for my 
wound , wiU you give me your assist- 
ance to the carnage 

The speed of mail-coaches, veloci- 
pedes, or steam -boats, are not to be 
compared t^ the rapidity with which a 
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report travels through the streets of 
London. An event is hardly concluded 
in one quarter, b^ore it is known half 
over the town, and what is imparted 
under the strictest char^ of secrecy to 
one individual, is in an instant talked 
over by every body, though all are 
ignoiant from whence sprung the in- 
telhgence Such was the case with re- 
gard to the duel between Lord Delamore 
and Mr Graham hardly was the former 
safely lodged in the hotel he inhabited, 
ere the house was beset with inquines 
after him, and at every fashionable 
breakfast-table, at the west end of the 
town, that morning, the whole affair 
was discussed with, of course, a very 
sufficient share of exaggeration The 
event was too late for the morning 
papers, but in those of the evening 
appeared the following paragraph — 

“ An affair of honour tool^ place this 
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morning, between the Earl of D— a--e 
and Mr H — ^w — d G — h— m, m which 
the former was severely wounded Mr 
G— m escaped unhurt Vanous ru- 
mours are afloat as to the cause of this 
duel We believe, that a discovery of 
a very dehcate nature, in which a lady 
of great beauty and fashion is involved, 
IS the reason of the meeting Farther 
particulars it wdl probably be our pam- 
ful duty soon to lay before the pubhc , 
as a suit in Doctors’ Commons must 
necessarily ensue, if credit is to be at- 
tached to the on dits of the day ” 

This enigmatical paragraph had its 
effect,~it was read and commented upon 
all over England, and the depravity 
of the higher orders was declaimed 
against very eloquently by those whose 
insigmflcance formed a*^ very comfort- 
able cloak to shelter their own deregh- 
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Miss' Fitz-Edwani had bean making 
a tour of visits m the West of England 
with her aunt Carohne’s silence had 
somewhat surpnsed her , but expecting 
it would be satisfactorily explained when 
she reached London, where she conclud- 
ed letters were awaiting her, and whither 
she was hastening, her impatience was 
not very violent, tUl on an inn-table the 
newspaper containing the before-men- 
tioned paragraph met her eye There 
was something in it which had an air 
of truth, most particularly when joined 
to her former surmises, and Caroline’s 
unusual silence, that struck a pang to 
Lucy’s bosom, as if a sword had pierced 
her , the paper fell from her hand, and 
she sunk into a chair 

“ Good Heaven • my dear child, what 
ails you exclaimed Lady Mary 

Lucy could only answer by pointing 
to the fatal paper Lady Mary glanced 
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her eye over it, and soon discovered the 
tale it disclosed 

They reached London the next even- 
ing An inquiry at Lord Delamore’s 
confirmed the truth of the duel , his 
lordship was rapidly recovering , of her 
ladyship they knew nothmg The ser- 
vant’s manner boded ill , Lucy sunk back 
in the carnage, and burst into tears 
They were soon at home , to her eager 
inqunies for letters, none appeared from 
Caroline, but amongst several cards 
which lay on the table, there was one 
with Lady St John’s name upon it 

“ That card was left this morning,” 
said the servant, observing Lucy still to 
hold it in her hand , “ her ladyship 
seemed veiy sorry not to find you, 
and begged ^ know when you came to 
London ” ^ 

Lucy required no farther information, 
but quickly dispatched a note, begging 
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to see Lady St John early the next 
morning 

As soon as Mr Graham had ascer- 
tained Lord Delamore’s wound to be 
tnfling, he quitted London without 
giving his sister any information as to 
where he was going Lady St John 
had ha* fears and surmises upon the 
subject, which Lucy’s note seemed to 
her somewhat a confirmation of. she 
hastened to obey the summons at a very 
early hour, but found that she was re- 
quiied to give, not to receive, information 
Though great was Lucy’s joy at find- 
ing her worst fears weie not confirmed 
by all Lady St John had to detail, yet 
she had much to grieve for, in knowing 
that her dear Caroline would be the 
mark at which the censorious would 
point their finger To be'^'pitied and 
condemned by the good, and talked 
lightly of by the bad, was in every way 
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shocking , but she was still Loid Dela« 
more’s wife— his true and honourable 
wife In time, all might be forgiven 
and forgotten After a short pause, her 
thoughts returned to Mr. Graham, and 
she inquired where he was 

Lady St John coloured “ I know 
not — he IS not in town , no one knows 
where he is ” 

“ He probably left London to avoid 
the gaze of the world after the duel ” 

“Then why conceal his abode from 
me ? — Poor Charles ' I wish I saw any 
prospect of happiness for you m this 
world ” 

“ Do you think he is so very much 
attached to Caroline — I hope and trust 
for their sakes — for all our sakes— such 
IS not the c..se ” 

“ Charles will never be happy again , 
he loves your cousin, and, with or with- 
out her, lie must be equally wretched ” 
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“ WiOl her” exclaimed Lucy shudder* 
uig “ Heaven avert such an idea from 
their minds 

" If such an idea has however entered 
their hearts, it is Lord Delamcnre who 
has to answer fca* it , he pointed the way 
Did he think his wife was of wood or 
stone, without sense or feeling ? — Did he 
think Charles was formed to excite ad- 
miration in no other eyes but his own — 
Did he imagine neglect was the way to 
excite aiFection, and that you may place 
unbounded confidence where you care 
not to gam esteem or gratitude If such 
were his ideas, experience wiU have 
taught him a bitter lesson, and a know- 
ledge of human nature will be added to 
whatever other information he possesses ” 
“ I would rather,” replied Lucy with a 
sigh, “ that he gained such- knowledge 
from any other than Ins wife Putting 
morality out of the question, it can never 
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be any woman’s interest, for the sake of a 
momentary revenge upon her husband, 
to sacrifice her reputation for ever ” 
“Would you abandon your cousin if 
she were ” 

“ Oh, finish not what you would say,” 
exclaimed Lucy “Do not, I implore 
you, believe such a thing possible , 
Carolme has principle, feeling, reli- 
gion — she IS a mother ” 

“ But she IS a woman — an injured 
woman, and not, as you say, an unfeel- 
ing one But, however, as I think, m 
their present state of mind, an inter- 
view would be highly dangerous, I most 
ardently hope Charles is not gone to 
Branches ” 

“ To Branches exclaimed Lucy 
“ Do you tl nk he is gone to Branches 
“ Roberts, whom he left behmd, is 
quite sure he is there , but what grounds 
he has fir the conjecture I know not. 
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my brother not having mentioned his 
intention to any one ” 

“ And IS Caroline at Highwood 
“ Most assuredly ” 

Lucy burst into tears 
“Nay, my dear Miss Fitz-Edward, 
we must hope for the best Remember, 
however, that my doors shall ever be 
open to youi cousin ” 
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CHAPTER IV 


Fatigued with her late journey, 
Lady Mary Walters retired eaily to 
rest, leaving her niece to weep and 
muse throughout the evemng, and vain- 
ly to at^mpt to fix her wandering 
thoughts upon a book 

The monotonous cry of the watchman 
had called “ past eleven,” when a loud 
knock was heard at the door, not pre- 
ceded by the stopping of any carnage , 
some one a«!cended the stairs, and in a 
moment the servant entered, and, to 
Miss Fitz-Edward’s utter surpnse, was 
followed by Mr Graham He looked 
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pale and harassed, and, after slightly 
bowing to Lucy, whom astonishment 
rendered mute, he threw himself into a 
chair, as if overcome with either bodily 
or mental fatigue Miss Fitz-Edward 
regarded him with pity and wonder, and 
tried to prepare herself to hear, with tole- 
rable composure, the confirmation of her 
worst fears with regard to Caroline, foi 
that she was the subject of this visit, she 
felt assured , and, were it not for his ap- 
pearance of suffering, she would have 
turned with honor from a qian whom 
she could not but regard as the seducer 
of her fnend After a few minutes pause, 
Mr Graham raised his eyes to Lucy’s 
face with an expression so painful, that 
*jt might have moved the most obdurate 
heart 

“ I hope Miss Fitz-I2dward will for- 
give my unseasonable intrusion , but I 
could not rest till I had seen you ” 
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“ I am at a loss to imagine why — on 
what subject,” said Lucy hesitatingly 
“ Of Caroline, — Lady Delamore ” 

“ Just Heavens exclaimed Lucy 
“ Nay, be not too much alarmed, — 
she IS well ” 

“ But where is she 
“ At Highwood ” 

“ Heaven be praised uttered Lucy 
fervently 

" Why,” said Graham with a slight 
tinge of his formei arch expression play- 
ing, for {^moment, round the toineis of 
his mouth, “ where did you imagine she 
was ?” 

“ I know not,” answered Lucy blush- 
ing “ It is a long time since I heard 
from her, and ” 

“ And,” interrupted Graham, “ though 
you have not heard from her, you have 
^her You have hstened to the reports 
of the world , you trust not to your own 
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knowledge of Caroline’s character, but 
to the opinion of the idle, ill-informed, 
and malicious , you have heard that she 
and Lord Delamore are to be separated , 
you have heard also of the accursed 
due] , and you, like the rest of the world, 
have filled up the picture, and rendered 
a rough outline a finished performance ’’ 
“ Mr Graham,’’ said Lucy warmly, 
“ you accuse me unjustly I would be- 
lieve no ill of any one, unless proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, much 
less of the dearest fnend I have on earth 
I do not pretend to deny that I know 
to what reports you allude , but, though 
they have made me unhappy, yet never 
did I credit them till, I confess,” — and 
* l-iucy cast down her eyes, — “ f/izs visit ” 

Graham arose, and walked hastily 
about the room 

“ Miss Fitz-Edward,” said he at length, 
forgive the injustice of my supposition , 

VOI II E 
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but 1 am grown suspicious of the world 
I came here to make a full confession to 
you , but I know not how far your m- 
dulgence will allow me to extend my 
confidence ” 

Lucy did not look very intimidating 
Mr Graham continued — “ I saw Lady 
Delamore yesterday ” 

“ Heavens • You have been then at 
High wood ' How could you be so 
imprudent 

“ Imprudent would have been a soft 
word, had I gamed the object of my 
visit ” 

Lucy started 

“ Yes,” continued Graham, “ you may 
hate me for the avowal, but the object 
of my visit was to induce your cousin to 
elope with me , but, ere you condemn 
me irrevocably, listen to me — hear my 
justification ” 

“Alas' Mr Graham, how can such 
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an intention be justified? Nevertheless, 
I am most wilbng to hear you ” 

After a short pause, Graham re- 
sumed 

“ I know not when exactly to date 
my feelings for your cousin The first 
time I saw her was at the altar, when 
Delamore received her hand He had 
described his intended bride (whom he 
acknowledged to have married only to 
please his parents) as indifferently gifted 
with either mental or personal charms of 
the first, I was no judge, but my surprise 
was great at finding m one so lightly 
estimated, the most lovely being I ever 
beheld W onder at Delamore’s blindness 
filled my mind the whole of the cere- 
' mony, to which feehng was added some- 
thing of compassion, or interest, for his 
youthful bnde Three years elapsed 
before I again saw her this was at a 
masquerade, on which occasion she was 

E 2 
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the most lovely, the most admired, the 
most fascinating woman in the room 
From a conversation I accidentally over- 
heard between her and Ford Dorset, I 
was led to imainne that Delamore had 
as much underrated her intellectual en- 
dowments as her personal charms In 
the course of a few months I had ample 
confirmation of this idea we became 
neighbours, and I was hourly witness to 
Delamore s neglect of one of the most 
beautiful, amiable, gentle, and accom- 
plished of women I pitied her, and 
pity is nearly allied to love In short, 
tune passed away, and we loved we 
were both bound by irrevocable ties , to 
part V as therefore the only alternative 
“ At our last interview, as we ima- 
gined for ever, I, for the first time, con- 
fessed my feelings We met, howevei, 
again I was supposed to be dying, and 
she was sent by her infatuated husband 
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to watch over me A conversation en- 
sued, which I should have imagined 
might have been forgiven by the most 
jealous husband, under such circum- 
stances, and at such a moment , but the 
divine attribute of mercy is not appa- 
lently m Delamore’s catalogue of vii- 
tues he oveilieard our discouise, and 
lias revenged himself most ciuelly on 
his unfoitunate wife Not lus love, hut 
his self-love, was wounded, and that is 
an injury that Delamore is incapable of 
paidoning 

“ It was not till after oui duel, that I 
disco\ered how much it might injure 
Caiohne The story, in a moment, was 
in every one’s mouth, with every possi- 
' ble exaggeration Delamore was praised 
as a model of foibearance, m not intend- 
ing to sue for a divorce , I was a mon- 
ster of ingratitude, who had broken my 
wife’s heart , Lady Delamoie the most 
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depraved of her sex Stung almost to 
madness, I threw myself into my chaise, 
and repaired to Branches, or rather High- 
wood My object I have already inform- 
ed you of, — that if the world made us 
suffer the punishment of misconduct, 
we should not be deprived of every con- 
solation I saw Caroline, threw myself 
at her feet, and urged my passion by 
every possible argument I implored 
her to quit a world unworthy of her, for 
one who would devote his life to her, — 
who would shelter her fiom everv storm, 
— ^with whom she should never know a 
sorrow which he could prevent, — who 
would never have a wish but hers, — a 
pleasure she should not partake of She 
listened, wept, but resolutely dechned 
She could support misfortune, but not 
gmlt her h^e was not of this world 
only, and she looked forward to another, 
where she must account for her actions , 
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— ‘ where the wicked would cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest’ 
But for this certainty, she might have 
hesitated , as it was, it was impossible 
and were Lord Delamore to turn her 
from his door without food or shelter, 
she would never by her conduct forfeit 
the protection of Him from whom she 
expected more mercy than from men 
“ I was still on my knees, and, not- 
withstanding her words, madly enforced 
my suit, calling her ray love, — my wife 
Carohne started from me, and quitted 
the room She fled my presence, — then, 
indeed, was I miserable At my urgent, 
humble prayers, she again saw me, and 
granted me her pardon for my offence It 
was then I observed her faded and altered 
appearance, her extreme lassitude Since 
the fatal night we parted, she has seen 
no one but her domestics , with Dela- 
more the whole world has deserted her 
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“ Miss Fitz-Pjdward, can you allow 
your beloved cousin to linger alone in 
sorrow, and perhaps sickness, without 
one human being to pity and console 
her ? Can you think she deserves such 
a total abandonment’ The reason of 
my perhaps unseasonable visit is, to im- 
ploie you to go to her the confession I 
have made is to move you to pity one 
whom the world affects to despise and 
blame , do not let my eftorts be unavail- 
ing Do not follow the cold prudence 
of the worldly-minded, but obey rather 
the dictates of your own native sensi- 
bihty, justice, and charity 
>Miss Fitz-Edward had little need of 
such an appeal , already was her heart 
with her friend, and, smiling thiough 
her tears, she begged Mr Graham not to 
offend her bjj^importunities which im- 
plied a doubt of hei possessing the very 
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qualities he professed to give her credit 
foi 

“You will then go to Lady Dela- 
more 

“ Most assuiedly ” 

“ But when 

“ Will to-morrow morning be time 
enough 

‘ Oh, dearest Miss Fit/-Edwaid, you 
gi\ e me new life,” said (Iraham, sewing 
iier hand “ if you befriend, suppoit 
and che>.i the dioopmg Caroline, with 
how much lightei a heart shall I quit 
England ” 

“ Quit England exclaimed Lucy , 

‘ Aie you going too 
‘ Did not you know of my intentions ^ 

I am going tojoin my uncle, Lord L 

in the East Indies ” 

“ Heavens ' — and is there no place in 
Europe which you can leave England 
F 5 
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for, that you must exile yourself to 
another quarter of the globe, exposed 
to an unhealthy chmate, and to all the 
dangers of a long voyage 

“ The voyage will be an amusement 
to me , and as to the climate, I trust to a 
good constitution and temperance, not to 
suffer as many have done I have two 
inducements to prefer my place of exile, 
as you not unaptly call it, to any other 

Liord L IS a man lor whom I have 

the highest respect and affection, and is 
m a situation to rendei my abode in the 
East, if ever, agreeable, and also advan- 
tageous, conceiving the latter to be an 
object to me as it once was IMy other 
inducement is, that where the disease is 
violent, the remedy must be proportion- 
ably severe Lady St John has pro- 
mised to tak«)^are of my children ” 

Graham now arose, and taking Lucy’s 
hand, looked earnestly m hei fac^’with 
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an expression which made the eloquent 
blood fly to her cheeks When I am 
gone, do not judge of me with severity, 
but mercy , and do not, I beg, as some 
would do, sacrifice truth to prudence, 
and by a mistaken act of friendship, 
seek to blacken me m Caroline’s estima- 
tion, as a means of sliowing Delamore to 
advantage Her love I can and will do 
without, but, to make existence bearable, 
I must retain a portion of her legard 
— God bless you and her 
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CHAPTER V 


The two following days from those of 
Graham’s visit at Highwood, were days 
of lain and gloom, which added not a 
little to that predisposition to sadness 
in which Lady Delamore, from recent 
events, had but too much cause to in- 
dulge She repented not the part she 
had acted with regard to Graham , but 
still the warmth of his attachment was 
ever present to her mind , and the re- 
flection would but too often occur, that, 
had she no^ married Lord Delamore, 
she might have been free to choose, and 
have loved and married him whom now 
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she must shun for ever The desolation 
of her present state, compaied with what 
then might have been her lot, would at 
times idise in her mind doubts, whethei 
she might not, for such a man, be justi- 
hed in abandoning a husband who had 
m truth abandoned her 

It was in such reflections as these, 
that the evening of the second day from 
Giaham’s visit closed in upon Caroline, 
as she sat musing by her lonely fire-side 
The lain pattered against the windows , 
the wind blew a peifect hurricane, when, 
to add to the uproar, the house-dog 
joined Ills powerful note The cause 
was soon ascertained to aiise from the 
now unusual sound of camage-w heels 
“ Oh, Heaven preserve me exclaimed 
Carohne , “ it must be Graham ” 

In a moment more, Lucy Fit/-Ed- 
ward was in her arms 


“ My dearest, dearest Caroline 
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“ My dear Lucy, what happy chance 
has brought you to Highwood 

“ Not chance, Caroline, but design 
Be not alarmed, but my intentions are 
of a very determined kind — I am not 
come to pass a few days or a few weeks, 
but a few months, and perhaps a longer 
period ” 

Lady Delamore shook her head 
“ No, dear Lucy, that cannot be , I love 
you too well to wish you to attach 
youiself to one who, howevei severely 
judged, yet dares not deny that it was 
hei own imprudence which has given 
the world some excuse for its malice ” 

‘ And I beg,” said Miss Fitz-Ed- 
ward, “ you will point out to me who is 
not imprudent some time or other in 
her life But whatever you thmk of 
your own aijj^duct, or whatever the 
world may think, or I may thmk, I am 
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now come to take care of you, to look 
alter your health, to be your companion, 
to instruct Elbot,— in short, to be your 
comfoi t oi torment, as it may be , but 
stay with you I will — My dearest Caro- 
line,” contmued Lucy in a less gay 
tone, “ talk not to me of leaving you , 
I never can do so, till the roses aie re- 
tained to your pallid cheeks, and the 
tears fled from those lovely eyes ” 

“ How delightful,” said Lady Dela- 
more, “ again to heai the voice and 
words of friendship ' — But, tell me, 
how came you here ^ Did Lord Dela- 
more ” 

“ I know nothing of Lord Delamore,” 
answered Lucy impatiently “ Some 
day I will tell you all about it , and m 
the mean time suffice it, that I know 
your whole story , it will be vain for you 
to attempt to make yourself out any 
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thing but the most amiable person I 
know — But, my love, have you dined ^ 
1 am famished after my long journey ” 

The dinner soon appeared , and when 
removed, and the two fi lends were seated 
oier atheeiful hre, L,uev had little diffi- 
culty m peisuading Lady Delamoic to 
let her i emain where she was, and as long 
as she liked 

The next day was one of mutual con- 
fidence, — dll was told and explained 
Future plans weie talked over , and at 
length it was agieed, that on quitting 
Highwood, wliicli, it had been intimated 
to Caiohiie, she was expected to do 
when I^ord Delamoreleft England, they 
should repair to Lady Maiy Walteis, at 
Hampstead, there to remain till the time 
arrived for placing little Elliot at school 
Mrs, Vilhers had informed Lady Dela- 
nioie of the place ’, and as it was situated 
in the vicinity of S in Devonshire, 
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a town much frequented for the beauty 
of Jts situation, as Well as sea-bathing. 
Miss Fitz-Edward and herself deter- 
mined on leaving Hampstead, to take up 
their abode there as long as convenient 
oi agreeable 

As in the best-conducted narrative, 
whethci fictitious or real, the introduc- 
tion of letters raiely needs an apology, 

I, shall without farther ceremony, pro- 
duce one from Miss Fitz-Edward to 
Lady Mary Walters 

S Maj/ 

“ We arrived here yesterday evening, 
and are established in one of the best 
and prettiest houses in the place At 
this season of the year, not one visitor is^ 
to be met with, — a cncumstance neither 
Caroline noi myself are inclined to 
lament, the clergyman s family and our- 
selves forming the whole fine world of 
the place Change of air and scene, I 
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think, on the whole have been of use to 
Caroline, though the parting with Elliot 
was a severe trial As had been pre- 
viously arranged, Mr Villiers met us at 
Bath, to take charge of the poor child to 
school I am glad he did so, for I think 
some advantages may aiise from the ac- 
quaintance of Mr Villiers and Caroline 
He was evidently much stiuck by her 
appearance, and, above all, by her affec- 
tion for Elliot the harsh and dictato- 
rial manner he assumed on entering the 
room, gave way before her well-bred, 
gentle, and sensible manners 

“ On his first entrance he seemed very 
well inclined to seize Elliot as a wolf 
would his prey, without taking any 
notice of myself or Caiohne the child, 
however, brought us all upon speaking 
terms, by clin^mg to its mother Sob- 
bSig violently, in which feeling poor 
Caroline m vain endeavoured not to 
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participate, he hid his face from the 
sight of that of Mr Vilhers, who, at 
length softened by his woe, relaxed his 
austere manners, and, placing himself by 
Caroline’s side, was soon as assiduous to 
cheer her drooping spirits as those of 
the boy 

“ A satisfactory result ensued — the 
chaise which was waiting at the door 
for Mr Vilhers and his charge, was order- 
ed to return again the next morning , 
this respite dried Caroline’s tears, and 
brought smiles of delight on the face of 
the child the next step was Mr Vilhers’ 
accepting Caroline’s invitation to dinner 
He hesitated for a moment — perhaps 
the thought of Lord Delamore’s wrongs 
crossed his mind, or he might prefer a 
solitary meal , be this as it may, he did 
dine with us, and breakfast also the 
following morning , and was so kind in 
his mannei to LUiot, that the child de- 
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parted with him at length, without a 
completely broken heart 

“Mr Villiershas since written to Ca- 
roline every particular of their journey 
and reception at the school He added 
a httle line, that an old man like himself, 
living the life of a recluse, had httle to 
offer to induce ladies to visit him , but 
if over we were charitably inclined, he 
could answer foi an hospitable reception 
fiom himself and a maiden niece, who 
would feel herself highly honoured by 
a visit Such IS the power of beauty, 
that it has softened the heart of so an- 
cient a gentleman as Mr Vilhers,'' for 
tiuly it was Caroline’s appearance alone 
that conquered him, as she had hardly 
spoken befoie a decidedly favourable im- 
pression had been made on one, who 
arrived, we were pietty well aware, in 
no very amiciiMe mood 
“ This IS all as it should be , foi, though 
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I cannot bear Lord Delamore, and think 
Caroline perhaps a happier woman with- 
out him, yet there are disadvantages in 
living separate from a husband, and 
Caroline judges not so harshly of Lord 
Delamoie as I do I therefore hope, 
with all my heart, they may come to- 
gether again , and I know no other per- 
son but Mr Villiers who is likely to 
bring about such an event If Caroline 
were ten years older, the case would be 
different , but she is now too young and 
too handsome to be left entirely unpro- 
tected Her present feeling of disgust 
to the world will pass away , she will 
leturn to it again, and again be admiied 
by men, envied and couited by women 
I have heard from Lady St John 
Mr Graham has sailed ” 
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Amongst the many and various feel- 
ings which Caroline’s deviation from the 
path of virtue (as it was supposed) at 
first excited, none felt more, though very 
differently from the rest of the world, 
than Lord Dorset and whilst some 
were shocked, and some were angry, 
some were pleased, and some indifferent, 
he was mortified His mortification 
arose from Caroline’s having chosen any 
other lover in preference to himself 
Affecting *t]^erefbre to disbelieve the 
whole story, he threw himself into his 
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chaise, and proceeded to hi^ather’s seat 
m the country, there to conceal Ins cha- 
grin, and be out of the way of hearing 
the truth of the tale confirmed In 
Cumberland, however, it afforded more 
talk than in London , and here he soon 
heard of the duel, and of Lord Dela- 
more’s being about to leave England 
“ But where are Graham and Caro- 
line ^ ” inquired the now impatient Lord 
Dorset of his London friends 

Graham Avas going to India , Caroline 
was to accompany him Lord Dorset was 
furious at such an answer the next post 
brought him somewhat to reason Gra- 
ham had sailed without Lady Delamore, 
whom he was supposed to have deserted 
* “ If he has deserted her, then will not 
I,” exclaimed Lord Dorset , and, mount- 
ing his horse, galloped over to Delamore 
Castle, to find out the present residence 
of its once admired mistress The ser- 
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vants had no directions to conceal where 
she was , and Lord Dorset returned home 
with the intention of setting out the 
following morning for S , with a pro- 

position, which, in Lady Delamore’s 
forlorn state, lie doi bted not she would 
readily accept The sudden dlness of 
his father delayed this notable pioject, 
and for fi\ e weeks obliged his lordship, 
instead of languishing at the feet of a 
beautiful u'oman — a situation he »vas 
much more likely to fill witli credit— to 
sit by the bed-side of a sick man, fiom 
wsJloin, however, his thoughts frequent- 
ly wandered to that little spot on the 
Devon coast, containing Caiolme To 
the high dehght of his son. Lord Au- 
brey was declared out of danger, and 
as soon as possible afterwards. Lord Dor- 
set set v/ff for London, there to arrange 
bis schemes As m such affairs as that 
m winch Lord Dorset was engaged. 
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mystery is not the least agreeable part 
of the business, he left his equipage in 
London, and proceeded in a hired 
chaise, without a servant, into Devon- 
shire 

It was a fine morning in the middle 
of Tune, when Lord Dorset first caught 

sight of the little town of S , from 

a hill descending gradually to it If 
he had had a taste for the beauties of 
‘nature, his eye might have been ravish- 
ed ivith the prospect befoie him , but 
of such pleasures Lord Dorset knew 
nothing Turning, therefore, at best, 
but a careless eye on the boundless ex- 
panse of ocean which lay before him, 
studded with vaiious vessels of all sizes 
and occupations, their white sails ght- 
teiiiig in the sun, his eye rested on a 
neat row of white houses, with gardens 
attached, and which formed no incon- 
siderable part of the town of S , and 
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where, not unjustly, LfOrd Dorset ima- 
gined Lady Delamore’s abode lay 

After partaking of such a breakfast 
cis the inn afforded, and arranging his 
dress with customary care, he sallied 
forth to reconnoitre Ins present situation 
It was Sunday , and as he passed the 
clnlrch-door, and heard the murmuring 
of voices within, the thought stiiick 
him, that Caroline might be there He 
accordingly entered, for the first time 
for’ many months, that house, which 
we are commanded to frequent, but to 
which habit, idleness, and inattention, 
as well as vice, render so many strangers 
Lord Dorset, it has been before ob- 
served, was a good-looking man, and his 
appearance received every possible ad- 
vantage that the aid of dress could give, 
added to an air of fashion which seldom 
passed unnoticed, or perhaps unadmired 
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If such was the case in general society, 
it IS not to be supposed that he walked 
up the aisle of a country church, two 
hundred miles from London, without 
attracting universal attention, and draw- 
ing every eye but that of two persons 
in the church, from their books to his 
person, more particularly as the portion 
of the service then performing being 
the Psalms, the whole congregation had 
every advantage of position to assist 
their observations Lord Dorset stalked 
boldly forward, his gilt spurs clattering 
as he moved towards the pew containing 
the minister’s lady, behind whose con- 
sideiable person he caught sight of Caro- 
line s more elegant figure 

Mrs Jones, unasked, opened her pew- 
door to the elegant stranger , and, to the 
utter surprise of Lady Delamore and 
Miss Fitz-Edward, they beheld Lord 
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Dorset quietly establishing himself with- 
in the same small square space as them- 
selves 

As soon as the service was over, he 
hastened to pay his compliments, and, 
in truth, Caroline, having no particular 
dislike to him, could not but receive 
her former lover with much apparent 
warmth, as a being of that world which 
she had not the folly to pretend she de- 
spised, or had never liked Something, 
however, escaped I^ord Dorset, as to 
the object of his visit This was a 
gi eater compliment than she either 
wished or expected, and made the cou- 
sins agree, that it might be as well for 
them to be out for the remainder of the 
day, at a distance from home, in case 
his lordship should call, or that his 
words were not merely complimentary 

Accordingly, they ordered the car- 
nage, and drove out, only returmng 
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just in time to dress for dinner, being 
engaged to their newly-formed and only 
acquaintance, Mr Jones, the rector of 
the parish 

In the little drawing-room of the Rec- 
tory, to their surprise Caroline and Lucy 
found Lord Dorset seated, quite m fa- 
mille, with a fat, rosy, plain little girl 
on his knee, to whom he was trying to 
make himself agreeable Lady Dela- 
more’s appearance, however, turned the 
channel of his favour into another course 
The child was so hastily placed on the 
ground, as nearly to cause a tear of dis- 
appointment in its eye , and his lordship, 
with extended hands, gave Caroline a 
welcome, as if the visit was entirely for 
him He expressed his despair at not 
having found her that morning If it 
had not been,” he added, “for these good 
Joneses, who compassionated my forlorn 
state, I should have died of chagnn 
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But, my dear Lady Delamore, how well 
you are looking ' How long are sueh 
charms to be hid m this lieu sauvage ? 
— Is it m mercy to the world, or from 
any other cause ? — Do not look so grave, 
give me but one smile, as kind as that 
you gave me this morning, and I will 
worship you for evermore ” 

This speech of Lord Dorset’s, and a 
good deal more in the same strain, ren- 
dered pretty clear to Caioline the cause 

of Lord Dorset s appearance at S , 

and she was heartily glad that no one 
else heard it, for Mr and Mrs Jones 
and Lucy were too much engaged to 
heed any one else 

Mrs Jones had, immediately on their 
entrance, drawn Lucy into the window 
“ My dear ^^Iiss Fitz-PMward, I hope 
yott will excuse me, but really and truly 
1 am dying to know the name of this 
gentleman whom I let into the pew" this 
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mommg, for he walked home with me , 
and being so pretty behaved and civil, 
I asked him to dinner to meet you and 
Lady Delamore, and my husband has 
done nothing but scold me ever smce, 
because I cannot tell his name Said I 
to my good man, ‘ You may be sure he is 
d gentleman, or Lady Delamore would 
not have been so pleased to see him this 
morning ’ ” 

“ You need be under no fears as to 
his gentility,” answered Lucy, with a 
vain attempt to conceal a smile . “ he 
is Lord Dorset, Lord Aubrey’s son ” 

“ The Lord be good unto me ex- 
claimed the astonished Mrs Jones “ A 
lord ' — Gracious me ' who would have 
thought it ^ — Mr Jones, what shall we 
do f This young man, whom I invited 
without knowing any thing about him, 
proves to be a lord , and there is no time 
to add any thing to the dinner I never 
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AviU ask any body again without know- 
ing who they are ” 

“ A very good rule, Kitty , for some 
day you might have a swindler, instead 
of a lord, to partake your hospitality 
But, as to adding any thing to the dinner, 
I beg you wiU not mention it I suppose 
a lord, for want of a better, can eat a 
plain dinner for once in his life , and if 
he expects to find m the house of a 
country paison an entertainment equal 
to.a nobleman’s at St James’s, why he 
knows vei y little of the world, and will 
be none the worse for the information he 
will gam of the difference of conditions ” 

Mrs Jones waited till her husband 
concluded, ere she again spoke , but her 
mind was very far from attending to 
his discourse, or profiting by his phi- 
losophy ^ 

“ I had forgotten Lady Delamore’s 
man,” she exclaimed , “ he will wait, and 
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his hvery is handsome, and with our boy 
we shall not cut so bad a figure, and 
there is the ham and the Stilton cheese 
my brother sent me, and—” Mrs Jones 
did not finish her speech , for, before her 
husband could detam her, she had flown 
away to no less a place than the kitchen, 
there to make such emendations and 
alterations upon what was going forward, 
as might best suit a loidly palate, heir 
apparent to a marquisate 

Mr Jones groaned deeply as he viewed 
his wife s rapid exit He was a sensible 
and well-educated man , but, as is too 
often the case in his profession, after 
having tasted for several years, at the 
University, of the charms to be derived 
from the society of men of learning and 
manners, found himself, by the gain of a 
living, the object of his ambition, though 
not happiness, doomed to associate, for 
the remainder of his days, with the ill- 
F 5 
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informed and vulgar, from which class 
his wife could not be excepted 

It IS not improbable that at any time 
Mr Jones’s manage might have excited 
Lord Dorset’s mirth , but now, when 
some bungling attempts to render the 
feast more elegant were but too apparent, 
his lordship wanted but encouragement 

'tik 

from her, whose golden opinion he was 
most desirous to obtain, to break out 
into open ridicule Caroline and Imcy, 
Plough quite as well aware as himself 
of the absurdities which Mrs Jones’s 
discovery of Lord Dorset’s rank had 
induced her to fall into by way of being 
genteel , yet were far too good-natured 
to allow a word or a look of support to 
Lord Dorset’s attempts at being witty 
at the expense of his hosts He conse- 
quently relinquished the design, after 
having paid Mrs Jones one or two out- 
rageous compliments on her entertain- 
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ment, which produced uo attention from 
her husband, no smile from Caroline, 
and only such an increase of vivacity 
and assiduity from the beguiled Mrs 
Jones, as to be quite troublesome 

As soon as tea was over, Mr Jones 
proposed a walk on the sands his com- 
pany readily assented, and forth they 

¥»v 

sallied At his urgent request, Caroline 
took Lord Dorset’s arm, secretly hoping 
Lucy might be favoured with the other 
this was not destined, however, to b& 
the case , and Mr Jones, whose walks 
were seldom enlivened by a companion 
of so cultivated a mind, appropriated to 
himself Lucy’s conversation in return 
for his support Mrs Jones lingered m 
the rear, searching for pebbles, with one 
of her numerous family 

The cqnversation of Lord Dorset and 
Lady Delamore being of a lighter kind 
than that of Jones and Lucy, had a pro- 
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portionate effect upon their footsteps, 
and they soon far outstripped their com- 
panions When they were so distant 
as not likely soon to be overtaken. Lord 
Dorset turned to Caroline, and said in a 
more tender tone than he had yet ven- 
tured to assume, “ Forgive, my dear 
Lady Delamore — forgive what I am 
going to say,— but tell me, why aie you 
here ’ What is the meaning of a young 
and beautiful woman like yourself liv- 
ing m such a place as this, with such 
associates as those we dined with — 
when you might be in London, admired, 
envied, followed ? Do not look so de- 
mure — jou cannot be ignorant of the 
interest I take in all your concerns 
tell me, then, the mighty charms of 
this roaring ocean and these rugged 
hiUs ^ 

" Their charm,” said Caioline gravely, 
“ consists m their simplicity , — but. Lord 
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Dorset, if my taste is extraordinary, in 
being an inhabitant of this unfashionable 
place, may I venture to inquire what 
could induce you to visit it 

“ Lady Delamore, you cannot he igno- 
rant that wherever you are, my heart 
IS also ” 

Caroline laughed — “^I am extremely 
obliged to your heart, but I would ad- 
vise you to tutor it better, and not to 
allow it to run so not, as to give your 
body the trouble of travelling after it 
to so savage a place as this — But, for 
Heaven’s sake ' my Lord, suit youi con- 
versation to time and place — compli- 
ments are quite wasted here, I assure 
you , —our ideas are as unsophisticated as 
the scenery around us , and are no more 
to be compared with the conversation at 
the Opera in London, than the orchestra 
of the same place is to the cracked fiddle 
which formed the accompaniment to the 
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psalms we heard sung in chuich this 
morning ” 

“ Ignorant as you may suppose me,” 
said Lord Dorset reddening, “ I am not 
to learn that rude, unsophisticated nature 
IS supposed to be better suited to the 
voice of love, than the haunts of the gay 
and dissipated ” 

Lord Dorset paused— Lady Dela- 
more staited, and, not wishing to hear 
any more in the same style, turned 
quickly round, exclaiming, that if her 
cousin lingered so far behind, it would 
be better to return and join her. 

“ And by that means get rid of an 
irksome t^te-k-t^te^” added I.ord Dorset 

Caroline returned no answer 

“ To be sure, it would be a pity to 
neglect such charming society as that of 
la famille Jones ” 

“ Pray, Lord Dorset, how is Lord 
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Aubrey inquired Caroline, not heed- 
ing the remarks 

“ Better — But tell me. Lady Dela- 
more ” 

“ Oh ' I will tell you any thing when 
we have joined Lucy” — and Caroline 
flew forward and placed her arm within 
that of her cousin They prolonged 
their walk for some time , but Lord 
Dorset had no farther opportunity of 
conversing with her, except on jndif- 
ferent subjects 

The next morning, after a late break- 
fast, Lord Dorset, about the hour of two, 
bent his steps to the abode of Caroline 
he gained the house, he rung at the bell, 
he inquired for the mistiess, and was 
answered that she had left the place ' 

Lord Dorset did not faint , he did not 
even scream , but he looked what he was, 
— extremely astonished and giievously 
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vexed for a short time he ventured tb 
doubt the fact, and insisted upon enter- 
ing the house to rest himself The ready 
permission which was granted him con- 
vinced him that Caroline was not there , 
and he entered her deseited mansion, 
placed himself on her seat, smelt the 
flowers which ornamented the room, and 
sighed over the books which she had 
been reading, all with impunity and in 
perfect solitude — no voice, no step re- 
sounded, to give strength to the sus- 
picion which had crossed his mind at 
first, that her departure was merely for 
a drive or walk to avoid his presence 
One good he gained by his visit,— her 
direction , profitmg by which, he returned 
home and wrote the following — 

“ Am I to feel mortification or vanity 
that you thus **51 me, dearest Lady 
Delamore ? Why, when the whole 
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world desert you, should you shun a 
man in the heart of whom you ever did 
and ever will reign — who has no desire 
but to live and die at your feet who 
pities your misfortunes, adores your 
beauty, and admires your talents When 
first I offered you my love, you neglect- 
ed me for Delamore, and afterwards for 
Graham These two favoured beings, 
wheie are they now ^ Notwithstanding 
all that has passed, I again throw my- 
self at your feet — as my wife, you may 
bid defiance to Delamore and Graham , 
you will have rank and fortune, and a 
husband who adores you Your will 
will be his law , he will protect you from 
all danger, and has certainly proved the 
constancy of his disposition — Do you 
remember the air you have so often 
sung to me, ‘ Et ton revtent toujours, 
toujoura a aea premiera amouts 
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“ Sweetest Caroline,— for I cannot call 
you by the odious name of Delamore, — 
bsten to my prayer 

Your devoted, 
Doeset ” 

Caroline returned the following an- 
swer 

“It was at first my intention to re- 
turn your letter m a blank cover , but, 
upon consideration, one part of it seemed 
to me to demand some reply — I pass 
over the cruel, the insultmg nature of 
the proposal you have made me with 
the contempt it deserves — all I wish to 
say IS, that you have somewhat mistaken 
my chaiacter and situation. — I am not 
so devoid of principle as to prefer the 
dishonourable title of Lady Uorset,— for 
dishonourable I “^ust call a dignity ob- 
tained in the manner you propose, to 

the honourable name of Delamore, even 
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though the first — for I must credit 
your words— should give me a devoted 
husband 

“ I am also not so entirely abandoned 
as you imagine unhappy differences do 
exist between Lord Delamore and my- 
self, but they are such as time may get 
over, which, weie they of the nature 
your lordship does me the honour of 
conceiving, would be impossible — I re- 
main, with every wish for your happiness 
and welfare. 

Your obedient servant, 
Caroline Delamore ” 

This letter put an end to all Lord 
Dorset’s hopes He was disappointed, 
for, m truth, he loved Caroline more 
than he had ever done any other woman , 
and, notwithstanding the many he had 
enslaved, and the many who had en- 
slaved him, still his heart had ever turned 
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to his early passion with a constancy 
worthy of a better cause He returned 
to London, where, m the absence of 
Lady Delamore, Lady Molyneux laid 
violent siege to his heart, hoping to 
gam so fashionable a cavaltere servante 
After some efforts she succeeded , the 
more easily, as Lord Dorset was resolved 
to show Caroline he did not care for her 
cruelty He carried, however, his deptt 
a little too far , and aftei first amusing, 
and then scandalizing the world by his 
flirtations with Lady Molyneux, their 
history was wound up by a divorce — 
As a point of honour. Lord Dorset 
married the lady 
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CHAPTER VII 


New scenes and manners, a consider- 
able library for a traveller, and much 
subject of meditation as to his mission, 
could not so entirely engross Lord Dela- 
more’s mind, but that England, and more 
particularly Caroline, would frequently 
recur to his thoughts as he journeyed to- 
wards B It required all his habitual 

self-satisfaction to convince himself that 
he had acted justly towards his wife, 
and, after summing up his wrongs with 
mercantile precision, the voice of cha- 
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nty would whisper that its dictates 
had been little consulted in their pu- 
nishment 

On arriving at B letters were 

awaiting him from England, among 
which was one from Mr Villiers, con- 
cluding thus — 

" Old as I am, I could hardly with- 
stand the sophistry of youi lady’s smiles, 
or more moving tears , and I am obliged 
to confess the interest her winning man- 
ners gained in my withered heart , — 
what then must be the power of such 
an Armida over youths by comparison 
like yourself and Graham ’ I pray Hea- 
ven that her present judicious conduct, 
in retiring from the world, may change 
all ill dispositions of her heart, and, by 
giving her opportunity to reflect, render 
her worthy of chining in time your 
pardon for her errors ” 

In our present times of peace, the 
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vocation of a diplomatist, inasmuch as 
it IS more simple, is more general, and 
requires not the display of those talents 
and energy, which, in more disturbed 
periods, must be called forth, — when a 
lukewarm friend is to be nouiished into 
an ally, and strong professions are to 
be shown by actions as well as words 
When Lord Delamore was appointed 

minister at B , England waged war 

with a powerful foe, and had hardly one 
friend to advocate her cause, or assist 
her in the great contest in which she was 
engaged, throughout Europe To secure, 
therefore, the most insignificant friend, 
was an object of importance, and Lord 
Delamore had instructions to spare no 
possible means to gain the active co-ope- 

ration of the Court of B At first, 

all appeared smooth and plain Lord 
Delamore’s reception was cordial, his 
person and manners were admired , and 
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he was shortly on such apparent good 
terms with the higher powers, that the 
object of his mission seemed well nigh 
gamed But an hindrance did exist, 
and a woman’s influence was exerted to 
prevent the accomplishment of Lord 
Delamore’s wishes 

The French minister left B some 


little time previous to Lord Delamore’s 
arrival, leaving behind, however, the 
person of by far the greatest weight in 
the embassy, — his wife She was a wo- 
man famed for beauty and political in- 
trigue^^nd in whom the influence, as 
was not surprising, was exerted for her 
husband’s country against England 
“ I must counteract this lady’s de- 
signs,” thought Lord Delamore , “ but 
first I must become acquainted with her ” 
This was not oa^y of accomplishment 
Madame de Valmont — for so his fair 


enemy was called — had lately hved very 
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much at home, rarely appearing at Court, 
at least publicly In her own house, 
however, company were assembled every 
evening The gay, the dull, the wase, the 
foolish, the philosopher, the spendthrift, 
the piofligate, the soldiei, the courtier, 
— all were at her feet, and to all were 
her doors open , but one description of 
persons were excluded, — the English 
As far as regarded Eoid Delamoie, 
this was not matter of general satisfac- 
tion , and some ladies, on whom his fine 
eyes and person had not passed unre- 
garded, essayed their gentle influence to 
procure his admission amongst the mot- 
ley crowd who nightly thronged Madame 
de Valrnont’s The effort was, however, 
vain , she was inexoiable 

Frustrated in liis endeavours to gam 
her personal acquaintance, Loid Dela- 
more had recourse to other means for 
the countei action of her designs, and 
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the furtherance of his own He listened, 
however, to the character the world gave 
her, or rather to that of M de Walstein, 
an acquamtance of Lord Delamore’s, 
who, in his description, was only the 
organ of the world 

“ Where Madame de Valmont was 
born, bred, or educated,” said this gentle- 
man, “I know not, her appearance, man- 
ners, and conversation, denote gentle 
blood, though her silence with regard 
to her very early years might make one 
pidge otherwise She is beautiful, with 
manners soft and winning as a child’s, 
concealing a mind of more than ordinary 
acuteness, and a very tender, very de- 
ceitful heart The business of her life 
IS politics and love, to which pursuits 
she has sacnliced every thing, — honour, 
delicacy, feeling ' Not powerless at home, 
here she is supreme,— ^for her lover is the 
minister He adores her, pardons or dis- 
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believes her numberless infidelities, and 
sacrifices, without hesitation, any secret 
of state to obtain the smallest favour 
from his fair lady, who grants to him 
at that price, what others obtain gratis ' 
De Valmont has no reason to complain , 
his wife was a divorcee when he married 
her He, on account of whom she had 
been divorced, was high in power , but, 
being encumbered with a wife, he, in 
due time, prevailed on De Valmont to 
take charge of his inamorata, by becom- 
ing her husband, — a step he has had no 
cause to repent of, for, through the 
power of her charms, he has since very 
much risen in the world , and as he has 
the wisdom to be aware that without 
her support he should soon sink into 
his former insignificance, he is very 
prudently deaf and blind to all her 
irregularities ” 

M De Walstem concluded his ac- 

G 2 
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count by telling Lord Delaniore that 
he had but one way to defeat her arts, — 
to make love to her 

“ What' conveit the noblest passion 
possible into a political tool 

“ Certainly Madame de Valmont 
does so heiself What better example 
could you follow ^ you might then foil 
her with her own weapons ” 

M de Walstein was very desirous 
to see Madame de Valmont and Lord 
Delamore acquainted, and took every 
opportunity of praising the latter to the 
foimer Madame de Valmont was, how- 
ever, unmoved, and listened to the en- 
comiums so lavishly bestowed on the 
English mmister with the most peifect 
sang frmd One day, when she was 
provoked to reply, she said carelessly — 
“ He may be very well for an English- 
man , but I hate the English ” 
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How can you hate those you knoAV 
nothing of?” 

Madame de Valmont laughed 

“ Why do you laugh ?” inquired He 
Walstein 

“ You shall know some day, but until 
then weary me no more about this mil&r, 
the very name of whom gives me the 
vapouis — I know why you are so eager 
to promote our acquaintance , you hope 
to see us fall in love with each other , 
but, believe me, your tiouble is vain If 
no other man existed in the universe. 
Lord Delamore should never be my 
lover, — the thing is impossible ” 

“ Why impossible ?” 

“ Ask me no questions, but be content 
with what I have said — I wish to asso- 
ciate with no English, for they are a dull 
race , but I have other reasons for avoid- 
ing Lord Delamore ” 
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“ Then you know him 
Madame de Valmont was silent her 
countenance for a moment had a shade 
of thought — the next it was brilliant 
with light, as she received the homage 

of the Prince de , who entered the 

apartment with the air of a devotee at 
the shrine of his patron saint De Wal- 
stein retired, and with him all idea of 
Lord Delamoie fled from Madame de 
Valmont’h mind 

Whatever men may do in England, 
abroad they cannot form a society to 
themselves — they must associate with 
women, or hve alone Lord Delamore 
had therefore no alternative, and gra- 
dually, what he was foiced into by neces- 
sfly, became agreeable to him Ladies 
will take pains to please a handsome, 
gentlemanlike ma-«— much more so when 
he IS of a certain rank and consequence , 
and from this cause, or from change of 
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air, (which has a powerful effect upon an 
Englishman’s constitution,) Lord Dela- 
more took pleasure in what he had for a 
long time lost all relish for — society 
He therefore began to please m his turn , 
and could the deserted Caroline have 
been transported from he« isolated abode 
to a saloon at B-^—, she certainly would 
not have credited her senses on beholding 
her taciturn and sombre lord, attentive, 
talkative, and, though lather in a grand 
solemn way, yet not unfiequently a 
sharer in the pleasures of waltzing 
Caroline’s interest did not suffer by her 
husband’s increased acquaintance with 
her sex the more he saw of other 
women, the more indulgent did he be- 
come to his wife , 

“ She IS certainly more beautiful than 
any woman, here,” he said to himself, 
casting his eye round the circle he now 
lived with , “ and not so desirous of 
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admiration as these are, nor do I see 
any man to be compared to Graham, 
amongst the men These women cannot 
exist out of society , they know nothing 
of the duties of mothers, or mistresses of 
families, oi of the dial ms i f a country 
life Talk to them of books, they regard 
you with astonishment In such respects, 
how far superior is Caroline to them 
Lord Dclamore’s meditations were 
bioken by M de Walstcin 

“ My I^oid, I have some news for 
you — Madame do Valinont will certainly 

be at the Prince de ’s f^te She co- 

queted at first about going , and the 
Prince was in despair A beautiful 
dress sent by her obliging husband from 
Pans, has decided the affair, much to the 
annoyance of many othei belles who 
had hoped to shine in her absence Of 
course, you wiU be there, and I will 
introduce vou to La Belle de Valmont, 
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for I have some curiosity to see the 
meeting I am sure she has heard of, oi 
seen you before ” 

“ It is not impossible — What was 
the name of her husband whom she 
abandoned 

“ De Choisieul — he was a fiery hot 
royalist, and is now starving in America 
his father and mother died on the scaf- 
fold , his wife IS as you see ” 

“ Poor fellow sighed Lord Dela- 
more “ You could not have pictured a 
more melancholy case ” 
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CHAPTER Vfll 


When Madame de Valmont entered 

the ball-room at the Prince de ’s, all 

eyes were turned upon her with an 
eagerness of gaze justified by the object 
Beautiful beyond the common descrip- 
tion of loveliness, her fair hair and bosom 
glittering with jewels, Madame de Val- 
mont, escorted by the Prince de , 

moved through the admiring throng as 
though she were the Goddess of Beauty 
herself, who had condescended to 
share the amusements of mortals Her 
eyes were bent to the ground with 
an expression entirely of modesty , 
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no wanton glances escaped from beneath 
their long lashes , for Madame de Val- 
mont, bold and free as she could be 
when unrestrained and with those whom 
such manners were likely to captivate, 
yet, when occasion required, could re- 
straui every look, word, and action, with 
the most scrupulous exactitude, and as- 
sume manners which a prude might 
envy 

Either from an affectation of indepen- 
dence, or, what was more likely, that 
Madame de Valmont did not excite his 
curiosity, Lord Delamore had been in the 
room with her some tune, without cast- 
ing one look to the spot where she stood 
surrounded by a knot of admirers His 
attention was at length aioused by De 
Walstein, who insisted, not only upon 
showing, but presenting him to Madame 
de Valmont , and before Lord Delamore 
had time to answer, he found himself in 
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her presence, and in a moment the cere- 
mony of introduction was over Ma- 
dame de Valmont was conversing with 
ease and cheerfulness when Ijord Dela- 
more approached I’l i moment, a cloud 
seemed to overspread hei biow, and she 
stood silent and embarrassed Aware, 
herself, of hei singulai conduct, she 
aroused heiself sufficiently m a few in- 
stants, to enter into conversation, but 
without her usual spirit and vivacity 
Every body obseived her embanassment 
but Ijord Delamore , he was far too 
much involved in the same misfortune, 
to be aware of it m others It was not 
Madame de Valmont’s beauty, her diess, 
her smiles, her manners — none of all 
these would for a moment have awaken- 
ed any but the most common-place feel- 
ings in Lord Delamore’s bosom , but it 
was the likeness that existed between 
Madame de Valmont, — the gay, aban- 
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doned Madame de Valmont, — and the 
guileless Theresa Greville, which raised 
emotions in Lord Delamore’s mind, that 
he could hardly control sufficiently to 
answer the few short and trifling ques- 
tions Madame de Valmont thought fit, 
somewhat haughtily, to put to him In 
a few minutes, to the lady’s evident sa- 
tisfaction, the Prince appioached to claim 
her hand for the dance , she departed, 
leaving Lord IDelamore to the indulgence 
of his own reflections, which the image 
she had recalled to his mind rendered 
truly jiamful 

For the remainder of the evening, she 
alone atti acted his attention , he followed 
her with his eyes, observed every action, 
listened to every word, and when he 
could venture, addressed her Her an- 
swers were cold, short, and ceremonious 
— very unhke those of Theresa , but yet 
the voice was much the same, and in its 
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tone to others so much so, that Lord 
Delamore, totally iinohservant of the 
singularity of his conduct, asked her 
abruptly if she had ever been in Eng- 
land ^ 

“ My Lord she replied, “ you are 
surely laughing at me , you forget that 
no intercourse has of late taken place 
between our countries, and that a French- 
woman knows as little of England as 
of China ” 

“ And yet,” observed De Walstein, 
“ in China, Frenchwomen have been 
seen Why not m England 

“ It IS not impossible” said Madame 
de Valmont , “ but pray, my Lord, may I 
inquire why a Frenchwoman, satisfied 
with the existing government of her 
country, could, m your imagination, have 
visited England 

“ My reason, I fear, would hardly 
justify the impertmence of my original 
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question, and would therefore only add 
to my fault, if mentioned ” 

“ Shall I explain it, Madame de Val- 
mont^” exclaimed de Walstem eagerly 
"The fact is. Lord Delamoie is very 
much discomposed at discovering, that 
France possesses one who can boast a 
complexion, and colour of hair, which 
his countrywomen lay exclusive claim 
to , and he would, if possible, attempt 
to discover some drop of Finghsh blood 
in your veins, from whence to trace that 
skin, fairer than alabaster, and hair of 
golden hue ” 

Lord Delamore smiled 
Madame de Valmont’s countenance 
showed that the reign of blushes may 
still continue, when all modesty is fled 
The next morning De Walstem called 
on Lord Delamore, and began imme- 
diately to speak of Madame de Valmont 
“ She was very different from what 
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she usually is, last night,” he ob- 
served 

“ Indeed 

•“Yes, she was more grave and absent 
Somehow, I think your piesence dis- 
turbed her ” 

“1 am suie hers disturbed me,” said 
Lord Delamore, as if thinking aloud 
Walstein eagerly demanded what he 
meant After some little entreaty. Lord 
Delamore confessed that she resembled 
a lady he had once loved, and who was 
dead 

“ She may be a relation ” 

“ The same idea entered my mind— but 
it IS of little consequence , perhaps when 
I see more of Madame de Valrnont, the 
bkeness may cease to strike me , and 
indeed the characters of the two are 
so different, that I shall probably, on a 
nearer acquaintance, be shocked at ever 
having conceived any resemblance ” 
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‘‘Well, it IS to be hoped Madame de 
Valmont may be of the same opinion 
with regard to you, for I am sure you 
are like some old misused adorer of hers, 
— ^perhaps that poor devil Choisieul, who 
doated upon and forgave all her amours 
as long as they were conhned to the 
royalists but when she could not be 
content without a democratic lo\cr, the 
husband’s aristocratical feelings did not 
allow him to be so passive , and his lady 
suffered accordingly, not for the crime 
itself so much as for her want of taste 
in its cause 
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CHAPTER IX 


Lord Delamore now met Madame 
de Valmont frequently m society , and 
though the emotion her presence at first 
excited was gradually diminishing, yet 
her resemblance to Theresa GreviUe was 
as forcible as ever Different as her 
ordinary style of conversation was from 
any he had ever heard Theresa hold, 
yet the expressions were often the same , 
and when «he chose to be soft, insinu- 
dtmg, and feminine, she was Theresa’s 
self Some difference there certainly 
was Madame de Valmont was on ra- 
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ther a larger scale , she wore a great deal 
of rouge, which gave a fierce expression 
to her eyes, which Theresa’s had never 
known StiU the likeness was truly 
surprising, and Lord Delamore could 
not but imagine some relationship had 
existed between them Whenever they 
had any conversation, — which was as 
seldom as Madame de Valmont could 
possibly contrive, — the name of Gre- 
ville was for ever on his lips, but he 
dared not bring it forth , he would gaze 
upon her features as upon those of a 
picture, tiU aroused by the remarks of 
some one near him upon his abstraction, 
or by some very lihre observation of 
Madame de Valmont herself, which 
would make him turn fiom her with 
disgust, and resolve never again to pro- 
fane the memory of Theresa by com- 
paring her to such a being Such deter- 
minations were however qmckly broken. 
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and he would soon return to the exami- 
nation of her countenance, and to medi- 
tations upon the melody of her voice, 
as if for the first time the likeness had 
struck him 

The singularity of such conduct could 
not escape the observation of Madame 
de Valmont , and one day, wlien it was 
doubly annoying from his being seated 
next to her at a supper at Court, when 
her other neighbour, a dull German 
baron, had eithei from his ignorance of 
the French language, or devotion to the 
pleasures of the table, not uttered one 
word to her the whole evening, she 
could no longer command her feelings , 
and turning somewhat sharply to I^ord 
Delamore, inquired if, m his country, 
conversation was earned on by the eyes, 
for he had hardly taken his off her the 
last hour, whilst his lips had been mo- 
tionless 
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Lord Deldmore, conscious that he 
deserved such a reproof, made a thou- 
sand apologies — “ But,” he added, “ if 
you knew my reason, I am sure you 
would pardon me ” 

“ Oh, I do not want to know your 
reasons , I dare say they are very con- 
vincing I believe you English never 
act without reason , but I hope you will 
offend no more, now you know I do not 
hke to be examined like a horse in a 
horse-market ” 

“ I confess, my conduct has been im- 
proper and rude, and ” 

“ As to its impropriety, 1 caie very 
little about that, but it is singular, 
which I hate Singulaaty is what aU 
you English aim at, and that is the rea- 
son I dishke you You are all so sm- 
gularly wicked, so singularly good, so 
singularly extravagant, mean, wise, or 
foolish, that you are perfectly odious ” 
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“ I thank you for the honour you 
have done my nation,” said Lord Dela^ 
more contemptuously, “ and m the point 
in which I have offended, be assured I 
will never be singular again and Lord 
Delamore turned to his neighbour on 
the other side, as if with the intention 
of entering into conversation This was 
not Madame de Valmont’s intention 
“ My Ijord,” — and she assumed her 
most winning voice, — “ if you have of- 
fended me, I have now offended you, 
so we are equals ” 

“ Y ou have not offended me ” 

“ Well, your nation , — and though I 
do not like you to look at me, 1 yet 
should be very glad to converse with 
you ” 

Lord Delamore was silent Madame 
de Valmont felt determined to arouse 
him at whatever cost “ That china you 
are examining is very beautiful the 
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view which is painted thereon, I con- 
clude, reminds you of some similar scene 
in England ” 

“ Whatever reminds me of my native 
land IS delightful , but there is little at 

B which affords me that pleasure ” 

“ In my face, then, which you have 
scrutinized so minutely, have you found 
nothing to bring to your mind that of 
any female in England your wife, for 
instance, or mistress?— I beg pardon, 
Englishmen do not know of such things, 
— or perhaps some early passion?” 

Lord Delamore raised his eyes with 
a look of contempt and astonishment 
“ You are right, Madame , you do re- 
semble one whom I once loved, whom 
I still love, but it IS only in outward 
appearance, — in other respects you are 
as different as light from darkness ” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” and Madame 
de Vahnont placed a nchly-worked and 
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highly-scented handkerchief befoie her 
face to conceal her smiles “ Do you 
believe in ghosts, my Lord ^ come, do not 
look so astonished , I am no witch, as 
your looks seem to betoken, but a 
simple, talkative woman , a^id, in order 
to excite your wonder at the strange 
coincidence, I must tell you, you 
stiangely resemble my first — no, not 
first —iecond love, — he was a tall, proud, 
self-sufficient Englishman He had a 
friend, who, though an Englishman also, 
I must confess, was veiy charming, but 
he was cold as his own clime , whilst my 
lover, who I cared not for in the least, 
was full of warmth and fire This lover 
1 was nearly marrying, but but 

his family made some objection, because 
my mother was not quite so perfect a 
dame as she might have been, and they 
thought bad habits hereditary and also 
I had another lover, whom I did not 
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hate But, heavens, my lord, what 

IS the matter ? you are as pale as death 
I have said something to distress you 
Lord Elliot, pray speak 
“ EUiot groaned Lord Delamore , 
“ the thing is impossible , but neverthe- 
less, before I rest, I will know who you 
are ” 

“ Before you rest you shall know who 
I am, but not here Come to my house to 
night,— nay, you need not blush so, — it 
is perhaps the first midnight assignation 
for which a virtuous motive could be 
assigned Why, you hesitate , the word 
mght alarms you ” 

“ For pity’s sake, cease such levity 
exclaimed Lord Delamore, “ and an- 
swer me the question I would put to 
you” 

“ Not here,— not here'” answered 
VOL II H 
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Madame de Valmont , “ at home I will 
tell you all you wish to know They 
are moving from table ” 

“ Shall I inquiie for your carriage 
said Lord Delamore, offering his arm 
“ Presently I have a person with 
whom I must have a few words even 
before I speak to you wait for me in 
the ante-room — 1 shall not be long and 
away flew Madame de Valmont, regard- 
less of the imploring look which Lord 
Delamore gave her not to delay the pro- 
mised communication In the ante- 
room accordingly he remained ponder- 
ing on what had passed After about half 
an hour, Madame de Valmont appeared , 
but leaning on the Prince, and appa- 
rently so much engaged, that Lord De- 
lamore felt confident that her promise 
to him was quite forgotten She ap- 
proached , and just as she passed I^ord 
Delamore, her foot became- entangled 
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in her shawl , she paused for an instant, 
and the Pnnce bending to assist her, 
she said in a low voice to Delamore, 

“ I shall expect you at home and, 
the moment following, was again all at- 
tention to the Pnnce 

** Can that woman be Theresa ex- 
claimed Lord Delamore , “ it is in every 
way impossible ” 

The rules of decorum were not so 
stnctly adhered to m the family of 
Madame de Valmont, that her visitor 
excited any astonishment amongst her 
domestics when he arnved at her door 
He was conducted through a suite of 
handsome apartments to a small and 
elegant boudoir, where Madame de Val- 
mont awaited him 

Leaning on a low marble chimney- 
piece, her full shape reflected by various 
surrounding minors, she seemed as if dis- 
engagmg the splendid ornament which 

H 2 
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decked her hair , but she looked pale 
and thoughtful Raising her head, on 
Lord Delamore’s entrance, “ You are 
very punctual, my lord, — it is as well 
perhaps that you art so ” Then tossing 
the emerald wreath she had disengaged 
from her hair on the table, she threw 
herself into a chair, and whilst with one 
hand she pushed back the disordered 
curls which fell over her face, with the 
other she pointed to Lord Delamore to 
be seated Aftei a few minutes’ pause, 
Madame de Valmont spoke with a se- 
riousness rarely observed in any thing 
she uttered — 

“ Lord Delamore, it is wrong any 
longer to deceive you , my conscience 
has much to answer for on your account 
I shall not add to my fault by making 
any longer a mystery of who I am , — 
you were mistaken m supposmg There- 
sa died , she survived, and is now before 
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however, a very small portion of what I 
have to inform you of — I have much to 
add, much to ask your forgiveness for ” 
Lord Delamore raised his eyes to 
Madame de Valmont’s face with a 
mixture of pity and regret He sighed 
heavily , and after a moment’s pause he 
said in a smothered voice, " Can it be 
possible ? are you then she whom I have 
so long mourned, as the gentlest, mildest, 
most modest of her sex ? — World, 
world ' reason have I to hate you when 
such a transformation as I now witness 
has been created by you ” 

Loid Delamore covered his face with 
his hands , they were moistened with his 
tears 

“ Lord Delamore, you must accuse 
no one but myself, what I am I was 
always m heart ” 

“ Impossible 
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“ Hear me and judge — I must begin 
my story from a period long antecedent 
to our acquaintalice From my child- 
hood — But perhaps you would rather not 
hear all I have to >ay now , to-morrow 
you may be more composed ” 

“ Oh no , I beg of you, do liOt delay 
the recital ' — nothing you can say can 
now surprise me and Lord Dela- 
more assumed a tranquillity he was 
very far from feeling , partly from shame 
at manifesting distress before her who 
was its cause, and who, either from real 
or affected indifference, sat examining 
the splendid bracelet which encircled her 
arm, with a countenance which, though 
cast down, was yet so little apparently 
moved as to create Lord Delamore’s 
momentary’- envy Madame de ValiiKint 
at length contmued — 

“ I was about five years of age when 
my father obtained his divorce from my 
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mother, who afterwards mamed Colonel 
Douglas Being deeply involved m 
debt, my father was obliged to quit 
England , and, not liking to cumber him- 
self with a child, left me with my mother 
— with her I remained till my eleventh 
year It is not astonishing, therefore, 
that the early lessons I received were 
not very decided upon the subjects of 
morality, vice, or virtue my governess 
indeed, whom my father had placed about 
me, attempted to instil into my youthful 
mind principles of religion and conduct , 
but they were so exactly at variance 
with my mother’s precepts and example, 
that I never believed a word she said , 
in which opinion I was encouraged by 
Colonel Douglas, who made her the 
constant theme of his ridicule for her 
clumsy legs and regular attendance at 
church On my father’s great accession 
of fortune, he sent for me home to Pans, 
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where he resided My mother’s indul- 
gence had won my heart , and I did not 
at all like the change of parentage 
however, it was not of long duration , 
and on the death of my governess, I 
was placed in a Convent in the South of 
France 

“ It so happened that in the Convent 
was a niece of Colonel Douglas, Mr 
Bellamy, her father, being Consul in 
the town where the Convent then ex- 
isted She was rather older than I, 
but we soon became great friends , and 
whenever she went home to her fa- 
mily, which, from their residence in the 
town, frequently happened, I accom- 
panied her I had just entered my six- 
teenth year when her brother, who had 
been educated in Fifgland, came out 
to join his family He was about nmet- 
teen, gay and lively as a boy of that 
age usually i^, and tolerably good-look- 
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mg his sister, however, considered him 
a perfect Adonis, and persuaded me 
to consider him the same, which I the 
more readily assented to, as m a very 
short time he distmguished me by the 
most marked attention whenever we 
met at his father’s, which was usually 
two or three times a-week He always 
contnved to sit by me at dinner If we 
danced, Henry and I were constant 
partneis , he paid me extravagant com- 
pliments , and m short, for the youth was 
no timid wooer, made me decided love 
I wished for nothing better, and was en- 
chanted at the idea of reahzing the histo- 
nes of those heroines of whose adven- 
tures Sophia Bellamy and myself had 
read by stealth Through her medium, to 
render the sirailanty more perfect, I cor- 
responded with my young man, and he 
expressed his passion in' his letters chiefly 
by quotations from Rousseau and Vol- 
H 5 
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taiie, which filled me with admiration at 
the extent of his reading 

“ This agreeable flirtation had been 
going on somewhat above six months, 
when the old Mr Bellamy was, for some 
reason which I have now foi gotten, sum- 
moned suddenly home, and, at four-and- 
twenty hours’ notice, earned off his 
daughter to England , thus cutting off 
all communication between me and his 
son, either personal or by letter I was 
in despair, when an unexpected event 
restored me to peace and Bellamy 

“ My mother’s health had long been 
in a very dechning state, and at length 
she quitted England to seek, what she 
was never doomed to find, peace of 
mind and ease of body After wander- 
ing sohtar ’y over the greater part of 
Italy, she established herself in a villa 
on the Lago di Como, from m hence she 
implored of my father, through the me- 
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dium of a third person, that I might be 
allowed to visit her Mr Greville had 
of late become very sensible of the value 
of a good name, and he hesitated there- 
fore whether to consent , but, upon its 
being hinted to him that it would pro- 
bably be the last mark of attention 
poor Lady Mary would ever require, he 
agreed , informing me, at the same time, 
that it was not his intention to restore 
me to my Convent, but, after my visit to 
my mother was concluded, to take me 
home Change of scene, satisfaction in 
quitting my Convent, and pleasure at 
again beholding my mothei, lendeied 
my journey, as far as myself was con- 
cerned, a pleasant one , but how can I 
describe my felicity when, to assist me 
from the carnage, at my mother’s door 
«tood Henry Bellamy ^ I nearly scream- 
ed with delight As he led me to the 
drawing-room, he told me that, hearing 
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of my intended visit, he had profited by 
his relationship to Colonel Douglas, to 
propose himself as a visiter at the same 
time, — ‘an offer which had been warmly 
accepted by ray mother 

“ My mother’s ill-healtL, added to her 
native indolence, induced her to live very 
^much m her own apaitment, and never 
hardly to quit the house Bellamy and 
myself, consequently, were nearly the 
whole day t^te-^-t^te, without her ever 
inquiring where we went, or how we 
employed oui selves The days of her 
own youth she seemed entirely to have 
forgotten, and to look upon our inti- 
macy as of a nature as harmless as that 
of children indeed, m most respects, 
we might well be considered such 
“ Bellamy and myself were in the high 
arrangement of an elopement, and I liad 
hearly decided upon the gown I should 
wear, when who should arrive, to the 
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utmost dismay of his household, not ex- 
cepting has wife, but Colonel Douglas 
" Whether he had been informed of 
what was going on between his nephew 
and myself before his arrival, or that 
his quick-sightedness discovered it after- 
wards, I know not , but, that very even- 
ing, he taxed Henry with his love for ^ 
me, and ordered him instantly to quit the"^ 
house The young man at first refused , 
but on Colonel Douglas’s flying into a 
violent rage, and threatening to make 
his servants compel him to obey his 
orders, he was obliged to make good his 
retreat , and I, to console him for the 
humiliating necessity, let him know 
that, if he would bring a boat to the 
end of the garden, which was washed by 
the lake, I would fly with him to the 
world’s end This notable project was 
not doomed to be executed its defeat 
arose from the arrival of an elderly per- 
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sonage, who brought dispatches from no 
less a person than my father, claiming my 
immediate return home the elderly 
personage, being no other than his house- 
keeper, was my destined companion, and 
was possessed with full powers to facih- 
tate my departure for Milan, where I 
was to await my father’s ai rival to ac- 
company me to Naples 

“ I could not conceal my tears, though 
they partly flowed from anger as well as 
sorrow , for, miserable as I was, I could 
not be blind to the malicious pleasure 
which shone in Colonel Douglas’s coun- 
tenance, most clearly proving that to his 
good offices I was indebted to the sudden 
extinction of my hopes 

“ Not to be tedious, 1 accompanied 
my father to Naples, and as to poor 
Bellamy, he returned to England, where 
be neither shot himself through the 
head, nor hung himself, nor, as I ever 
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heard, made any attempts so to do, 
but marned a citizen’s daughter, ^with 
a whole warehouse full of goods for 
her fortune , m looking after which, 
I presume, he has spent the period which 
has elapsed since 

I had been three months in Naples, 
locked up as if I was in a prison, when 
I met you My fatlier, though h^ 
never went himself, made it a particular 
point, that I should attend regularly 
the church seivice every Sunday You 
little imagined that under iny demure 
air was concealed a heart already versed 
in the troubles and joys of love, and 
a perfect knowledge of my powers of 
attraction, which I was dying to exer- 
cise My desire was soon accomplished , 
and I beheld with dehght the impres- 
sion I early made on your heait But 
Graham was my object, and he was 
impregnable his gay manners and live- 
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ly conversation enraptured me , for him 
Bellamy was forgotten, and for him 
I would have done all I once would 
have done for Bellamy , and for him I 
would sometimes display the languish- 
ing airs I played off so successfully on 
you Graham was not in love, and 
therefore not imposed upon, and, the 
evening before he left Naples foi Eng- 
land, he asked me, with affected gra- 
vity, if, in the report he was to make 
of me to your parents, it was iny plea- 
suie that my sentimental or lively cha- 
racter should he described 

“ I could hardly help smiling at his 
manner, but answered unguardedly 
‘ Say any thing to prevent a marriage 
I detest ’’ Graham started I felt I had 
said too much * You detest ’’ he an- 
sweied ‘Miss Greville, if you speak 
truth, it is my duty, as Elhot’s fnend, 
instantly to ilepeat your words to him ’ 
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“ As I had no intention of breaking off 
my marriage with you, unless with the 
assurance of Graham’s not bemg mdif- 
ferent, I know not what I might then 
have done 1 explamed away as a 
joke what I had said Graham was 
obhged to be satisfied, but, before he 
quitted me, he took an opportunity 
of informing me, that he thought me 
the most fortunate of my sex, in having 
gamed your affections, that you were 
the most noble, sincere, and honourable 
of men I listened with attention, and, 
seeing he wished me to say so, told him 
I would make it my study to render 
you happy , and, I must say, for a short 
time I kept my word 

After Graham’s departure, I had no 
one to compare you with , 1 therefore 
became impatient for the arrival of an 
answer from your parents, and some- 
times seriously uneasy when my father 
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repeated what he had said from the 
beginning of our engagement, that it 
would certainly be unfavourable He 
was not right m his conjecture this time, 
however The same post which brought 
your father’s answer, brought a letter 
from Mr Graham, which perhaps you 
may remember ?” 

“ I remember it well,” sighed Lord 
Delamore , “ it was to announce lys 
father’s rum and his own marnage , aasid 
from the moment I also remember the 
kindness you invariably treated me 
with, and which I imagined proceeded 
from the contents of my father’s letter, 
not from those, as I am now to imder- 
stand, of Graham’s ” 

Madame de Valmont blushed “ You 
have spared me making the confession 
myself — But to continue my story 
From Naples we went to Florence, and 
from Florence to Rome , and we stared 
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at pictures, and statues, and buildings, 
and conversed with literary people, whom 
you and my father were always routing 
out from every hole and comer, till I 
became quite reconciled to the idea of 
passing my days in England, where 
there were no pictures, nor statues, nor 
buildings, nor taste , and had you taken 
a ship at Leghorn, carried me to Eng- 
land, and made me your wife, I know 
not but by this time I might have 
proved a very good sort of woman As 
it was, we went to Pans— dear enchant- 
ing Paris ' They did me the honoui of 
admiring my person I am sure I re- 
turned the compliment, and admired 
every thing I saw I danced one night 
with the Comte d’Haicouit, the most 
fashionable man then at Pans, for he 
was a favounte at Court Times are 
changed now He admired me, made 
love to me, proposed to me I told him 
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of my engagement with you, which I 
was hastening to England to fulfil ; but 
if by some odd chance it did not take 
place, I would be his He claimed my 
promise at St Denis on our return from 
London My father would have post- 
poned the affair, partly from a sense of 
delicacy, partly because he anticipated 
the storm which shortly afterwards 
burst over France Neither I nor my 
lover would hear of delay , so we were 
married at the English Ambassador’s, 
as we stepped out of our traveUing car- 
nage at Pans Very shortly after, I fell 
into a bad state of health, and, instead of 
entering into all the dissipations of Pans, 
as I had intended, I was almost always 
confined to my room, dunng which time 
I saw but little of my husband To do 
him justice, this was not his entire fault 
He was deeply engaged in all the changes 
and events of the j ear 17— , his situa- 
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tion about the Court required ccmstant 
attendance , and, it must be jconfessed, 
when a revolution is pending over one’s 
head, a husband’s non-attendance upon 
the sick-couch of his wife is not quite 
mexcusable 

“ In the sohtude into which I was 
forced, I had ample time for reflection* 
and would often meditate upon my 
wickedness in having deceived you , the 
more so, as I heard in a letter from Eng- 
land how deeply you lamented my loss 
I became worse in health, and was con- 
sidered in danger , and at length my case 
was pronounced hopeless I now im- 
plored to see you, in order to confess to 
you my unworthiness of your love and 
regrets^.to obtain your forgiveness, and 
to die For, weakened by sickness, and 
devoured by ennui, the visitings of a 
conscience not then entirely hardened by 
the world, were most keenly felt per- 
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haps also there may have been a latent 
feehng of vanity, which still clung about 
my heart, m the wish, spite of distance, 
lU-treatment, and decorum, of again see- 
ing you at my feet 

“ Be this as it may, wc met The agi- 
tation of seeing you, entirely destroyed 
all power of explaining to you my con- 
duct You left me senseless, and to all 
appearance dead many hours elapsed 
before it was*- discovered that such was 
not the case , and many days transpired 
befoie the expectation ceased, that my 
dissolution might hourly take place 
The report of my death, which had 
been circulated, no one thought it worth 
while to contradict I was little known, 
and indeed, had I then been a personage 
of importcncie in society, my life and 
death would have been of little interest 
to my nearest relations, much less to 
those of a Aiore distant degree of fnend- 
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ship, when events of such moment were 
taking place every day, as to make 
every human bemg’s feehngs to centre 
in self or party 

“ Contrary to all expectations, I re- 
covered Pans was no longer an agree- 
able, or even safe abode , my father and 
I left it in consequence We resided 
some time at Geneva , but, the revolu- 
tionary mama still following us, we agam 
changed our quarters M d’Harcourt 
refusing to join us, or even, according to 
the fashion of the day, to leave Pans, 

we proceeded to S Nothing could 

be more agieeable than that place, it 
was full of emigrants, who, forgetting 
all their misfortunes, laughed and danced 
with the most perfect indifference to 
every thing but the existing hour My 
father’s house and purse were at their 
command, and I of course, independent 
of the consequence which youth and 
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beauty give our sex at all times, a 
personage of no small importance M 
d’Harcourt remained at Pans, through 
all the reign of terror His father was 
not so fortunate, and penshed, with many 
others of his family, on the scaffold M 
d’Harcourt’s escape seemed miraculous 
“ On the death of Robespierre, and the 
consequent restoration of something like 
tranquillity and order, he sent for me to 
join him at Pans My father and I then 
parted , he continued his travels to St ‘Pe- 
tersburgh Of late, my conduct had been 
very unpleasmg to him , and he did not 
scruple, ere we parted, to read me a severe 
lecture on what he called the levity of 
my manners , to which I rephed, pertly 
enough, that I was indebted to him for 
those iD'>htiations of which he disap- 
proved , and, being his and my mother’s 
daughter, the being any thing but what 
I was, was impossible We parted with- 
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out much regret on either side , I was 
beyond his control, bjit, nevertheless, 
found his presence something of a te~ 
stramt, from which I was glad to be 
free Four years had elapsed since I 
quitted Fiance, the events of which 
time, it would be well for the country 
in which they were performed, could 
they be blotted from the page of history 
for ever The full conviction of the 
honors that had passed, nwei, however, 
so forcibly entered my mind, as when I 
saw my husband I left him a gay, 
young, handsome man , fond of dress, 
amusement, and show , such as you must 
remembei him, — such as all must remem- 
bei him who visited the ‘French court, 
just pnor to the Revolution I found m 
his place, for I could hardly believe it to 
be him, a haggai d, slovenly, morose being, 
aged m appearance, ill-dressed, and with 
a countenance of woe, that might have 
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moved a heart of stone to pity He re- 
ceived me with great tenderness , which 
was more than my father anticipated, 
and more than I deserved perhaps his 
kindness may have been partly caused 
by a letter of credit for a very large sum 
of money, of which I was the bearer to 
him, fiom Mr Greville He compli- 
mented me upon my good looks , I 
could not return his felicitations, and 
cast a piteous gaze around the mean 
apartments I was m future to inhabit, 
most painfully contrasted with the splen- 
dour I had lately been living m De 
Choiseul (for such was his present title) 
did not interrupt my meditations , he 
was alone occupied with the manner he 
should dispose of my father’s bounty, 
which, in truth, though very foolish in a 
worldly point of view, yet deserves to 
be recorded as a proof of his devotion to 
the Bourbons He retained not a hvre 
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of the money for himself, though we 
had hardly a bed to sleep upon, or a 
servant to wait upon us, but sent the 

whole sum to the French princes at , 

where in all probability it was squan- 
dered in extravagance, for which we 
starved, and the donor forgot us as soon 
as the money was spent 

“Whethei it was my English blood, 
or that I had troubled myself too little 
about what was passing in France, to be 
a very violent anti-rcvolutionist, I know 
not, but certainly I found my monarchi- 
cal feelings give way very rapidly in the 
republican atmosphere I now breathed , 
and not being able to enter into, my 
husband s wild plots for the restoration 
of the exiled family, 1 lived in constant 
diead that his political intngues (to foment 
which, Jie alone remained in France^* 
would be discovered , the result of this 
would have been a prison, which, bad as 
I 2 
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our abode was, would have been rather 
an exchange for the worse I was most 
urgent with M de Choiseul, to make 
his peace with the reigning powers, and 
profit by his good fortune in being nei- 
ther beheaded nor pioscnbed 

“ Our disputes on this subject were 
endless, and rendered our home the 
abode of discord as well as of poverty 
Tired of the life I led, I began to form 
connexions abioad , and, whilst my hus- 
band was di earning of golden days to 
come, made the best of those that were 
“ In tjie Convent where I had resided 
was a girl, remarkable for neither beauty, 
birth, nor talent, who owed her educa- 
tion to chanty, and her populanty to 
her good-nature, which indeed rendered 
her the slave of all who chose to exert 
authority over her By one of those 
vicissitudes of fortune which the Revo- 
lution produced, this person’s husband. 
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whom she had marned quite in an hum- 
ble line of life, was, m the year I speak 
of, a man of power, consequence, and 
fortune Having purchased, for nothing, 
a magnificent hotel of some unfortunate 
emigre, he there lived in great style, and 
his wife assembled the only tolerable 
society then at Pans With this lady 1 
renewed my acquaintance and it was in 
her house I met * * * * M de Choiseul 
lemonstrated bitterly against the society 
I mixed with , his reproaches were how- 
ever vam my determination was taken 
I left him, and placed myself under 
* * * *’s protection M de Choiseul 
easily obtained a dii^rce , and, perhaps 
fearful I should betray some of his secrets 
to my present fnends, quitted France 
foj iXmenca If such was his idea, he 
did me great in]us^e , for though I 
did not love him well enough to bear 
with and for him pqi^rty, exile, impri- 
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sonment, or perhaps death upon the scaf- 
fold, yet I had a sincere regard for him , 
and if he would have listened to my ad- 
vice, oi that I could have been of the 
least use to him, I would not have quit- 
ted him . and as to betraying him, such 
an idea never crossed my mind , but, 
however, as you may think also, he had 
reason to doubt me ” 

Madame de Valmont paused Lord 
Delamoie, to whom every word she ut- 
tered was as a poniard to his heart, rose 
as if he imagined hei story concluded 
“ Are you impatient to return home 
inquired Madame de Valmont , “ per- 
haps I am tedious, and yf)u are sleepy ” 

“ Sleep ' —Oh, Theresa ' can you never 
be serious , and, in relating a tale more 
painful to my feelings, more degrading 
to your se , than any I ever heard, does 
not the voice of reflection and repentance 
make itself heai^ 
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“ Most assuredly , and I consider the 
confession I am now making as a volun- 
tarily inflicted penance I need not have 
owned my sms , I need not haye told a 
tale which has converted your love into 
hatred, unless I felt some little remorse 
for the life I have led ” 

“ Then you do feel remorse ” 

“ Yes, just enough to confess my sms , 
not sufficient to amend them But do 
not look so honor-struck I have stiU 
something more to tell you, if you are 
willing to listen , and though you think 
so ill of me, my conduct, as far as re- 
gards M de Choiseul, admits of some 
excuse ” 

“ The justification, I suppose, you 
would allege, is the extreme licence 
which reigned at Pans, and which made 
such conduct pass uncensured ” 

“ Uncensuied ' — It was applauded 
The liberality of my opinions, and free- 
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dom from old-fashioned prejudice, in 
prefen ing to be the the the 
mistress of an abandoned democrat, to 
the honest wife of an honest anstocrat, 
raised my character as high as in other 
countries it would ha\c fallen low But, 
I must confess, I was sooi’ disgusted 
with my situation , and I w'as very much 
obliged to M de Valmont when he 
afforded me an opportunity of, in some 
degiee, redeeming my character I mai- 
ned him, and we have done very well 
ever since About a twelvemonth back 
we came here, where, contraiy to all 
probability, I have met my old admirer 
“ Now, my liord, my tale is finished as 
fai as concerns myself, and if you had 
any gratitude for the trouble I have 
taken in undeceiving you as to my cha- 
racter and « ipposed death, you would 
relate to me a few particulars of your 
life since we parted You have a wife, I 
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am told, how could you be so incon- 
stant to the memory of Theresa as to fall 
in love, or marry another ’ And how 
comes it that you are flirting away here, 
whilst your wife stays at home ? Come, 
confess , follow my example and acknow- 
ledge youi sins perhaps when you have 
done so, I may discover that, though I 
am faulty, you are not immaculate I 
am dying to hear that you have — not 
been an inconstant husband — for, from 
your horrors of my crimes, that cannot 
be — but a jealous, or a tyrannical, or an 
mdtffiii ent husband ” 

“ It IS impossible that any of my 
concerns can interest you,” said I^oid 
Delamore, “ or that they can evei have 
reached your ear ” 

“ ^ind why so, my Lord ^ An able 
diplomatist has spies in every m^;nagc, 
and how know you what I may have 
discov ered in your’s ^ Supposing I was 
1 5 
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to tell you, you had an amiable wife, 
much more beautiful than Theresa Gre- 
ville, which perhaps is no great com- 
phment, — ten thousand times more vir- 
tuous, which may easily be , that this 
wife you neglected and treated with 
indifference, till, weaned at length, she 
sought some consolation in the kind- 
ness of a friend , and that you, in a fat 
of ill-humour, took it in your head to be 
jealous, and made so much disturbance 
as to separate from your wife, and <o 
oblige the poor friend, by way of con- 
vincing the world of the inji’stice of 
your suspicions, to abandon his 0(/U"^^r 
for another quarter of the globe and 
your wnfe you have left to struggle as 
she may, amidst eveiy temptation , and 
to bear up as she can against the calum- 
nies of the world, too happy to ha\e 
file support of her husband in its insi- 
nuations against her reputation — My 
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Lord, there is that m your countenance 
which shows me you are guilty I will 
not conceal the authority for what I 
say read this letter if it is false, deny 
It ; but if true, reflect that as you weie 
deceived in Theresa Greville, so you 
may be in I^dy Delamoie I have 
been the unworthy cause of miser j to 
you — ” 

Madame de Valinont’s voice faltered 
“ It would be some satisfaction to re- 
flect that, by opening your eyes to my 
red character, I had induced you to 
distiust youi judgment with regard to 
lieis, and that you might, by making 
up your differences with your wife, be 
indebted to me for that domestic feh- 
city which you once most erroneously 
imagined you might enjoy with me ” 
Madame de Valmont ceased Lord 
Delamore took the lettei in silence It 
was fiom a French gentleman, an emigre 
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in England,— a person very well known 
m the best society, and whom Lord 
Delamore had some acquaintance with 
After thanking Madame de ^^al- 
mont, in the most animated language, 
for some favour she had obtained him, 
with regard to his propeity in France, 
he continued — “ As to Lord Dela- 
more, who was appointed envoy at 13 , 

I know very little of him personally , for, 
of all the Englishmen I ever met with, 
he IS the most told and inaccessible 
But they say it was a disappointment in 
love tha^ lenders him what he is He 
was veiy much m love with a French 
lady who died, and he has been out 
of humour with the whole world evei 
since, and most particulaily with his 
wife, a very charming woman, and one 
of the most lovely in England, and as 
amiable as she is beautiful This lady 
1^ neglected, tdl, jaow? se desettnuyer. 
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she commenced something of an inti- 
macy with a neighbour, who used every 
now and then to visit them at an old 
ruinous chateau, where he shut her up, 
whilst he went a-hunting , tlus neigh- 
bour, Mr Graham, is a very amiable 
man, and Lord Delamore liked his com- 
pany as well as his wife did, till he giew 
jealous , then ensued a duel and a sepa- 
ration Graham is gone to India , Lady 
Delamoic, into retirement , and his 

lordship, to be Envoy at B Every 

body jnties Lady Delamore , foi , even 
in this land of propiiety, no*one now 
imagines hei flu tation to have been any 
thing but of the most innocent kind , 
and, however willing at fiist to teai her 
good name to atoms, people are now 
forced to acknowledge that she has been 
ill-used, first fiom the neglect, lastly from 
the jealousy of her husband The agita- 
tion he made about her prefeiiing the 
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society of an agreeable man, to sitting day 
after day alone, whilst her husband went 
a-hunting, is truly absurd, and this is 
all the crime I can discover he ever laid 
to her charge ” 

Lord Delamore icad the letter with 
attention , and, havmg con Juded it, deli- 
veied it to Madame de Valmont Still 
he spoke not After waiting some httle 
time, his fair companion, having reco- 
vered her spirits, said — 

“ I hope you are not meditating fight- 
ing the author of that letter , for, though 
I dare say there is not a word of tiuth 
m what he says, yet you ought to have 
mercy upon a poor expatriated French- 
man, who, I dare say, has not sixpence 
in the world to buy powder and ball, to 
say nothing of the pistols, which he 
must either beg, borrow, or steed — seri- 
ously, however ” 
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“ Can you be serious impatiently 
demanded Lord Delamore 
Madame de Valmont laughed “ I am 
not your wife, my Lord, nor am I The- 
resa Greville , nevertheless, I can be sen- 
ous , and I hope you will tell me seri- 
ously what you think of that letter ” 

“ I do not deny that there may be 
some truth m what M de R says , 
but I cannot think of the letter, — I am 
solely occupied with what you related 
to me ” 

“ In short, you can only think upon 
my faults , and not of your own ” 

Lord Delamore looked indignant 
“ Whatever, Madame de Valmont, may 
have been iny faults towards others, you 
have no cause to complain I thank you, 
however, for the history you have given 
me , it has opened my eyes to my own 
weakness, and to your character As to 
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what other results may ensue from your 
communication, I know not, but so 
humbled and wretched do I feel, that I 
cannot hut consider Lady Delamore very 
foitunate m being separated from such a 
being as I am ” 

“ If Lady Delamore agices with you, 
dll well and good , but if she differs, you 
must and ought to be reconciled to her , 
and if you desert her, and she finds 
another protector, — for few womenr have 
strength of mind to support themselves 
alone,— her crime will be upon your head 
You have a child, I am told if a girl, re- 
member my fate ,— had my mother been 
virtuous, I should not be what you now 
fand me ” 

Lord Delamore gazed upon her with 
compassion “ Theresa, you may yet be 
very differ«.nt from what you now are , 
you have sense to know ” 

“ Do not talk to me,” said Madame 
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de Valmont, impatiently mtemipting 
him ; “ when my beauty fails, my lovers 
will fail , and with them will depart all 
the pleasure in life a very different scerfe 
will then ensue , — a confessor and a Con- 
vent cell , a row of beads and a piayer- 
book Spare me your pity , I am not 
worthy of it I have no one to blame 
but myself Before we part, however, 
and the morning light proclaims that we 
sliould do so, give me your hand , teD 
me honestly you forgive, and do not 
quite hate me ” 

“ Hate you, Theresa Lord Delamore 
took the proffered hand , — “ I cannot hate 
you,” He gazed on the countenance he 
had once so loved, for a few moments , 
then, pressing her hand to his lips, he 
uttered faintly “ Farewell for ever, and 
may God bless you 
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CHAPTER X 


Two years passed away Lord Dela- 
more had long lelinquished tus situation 

at B , but still he remained abroad, 

from whence he wrote frequently to 
his friends in England His letters to 
Mr Villiers breathed a spirit of amity 
towards his wife, ivliich at first gave 
his friend hopes of seeing them again 
united , but, as time wore away, this hope 
assumed a more doubtful character 
Mr Gru lam was rising high in India, 
where his talents had opened for him a 
career which promised to divert his mind 
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from the cause which had banished him 
from England 

Lady Delamore and Miss Fitz-Ed- 
ward had again returned to the world * 
Nearly two years had they lived m re- 
tirement, shunning the ciowd, happy in 
each othei, in the means of peiforming 
good woiks, in liteiary puisuits, and in 
the cultivation of those lighter talents 
which smooth the rugged path of life 
With increased beautv, and almost in- 
creased interest. Lady Delamore re- 
appeared The support of the w^ise and 
good, and her own discretion in living se- 
cluded so long from society, silenced the 
tongue of malice , and, had she chosen, 
she might easily have legained the emi- 
nence from which she had fallen But 
times V, ere changed , the greatest change, 
however, was in herself whatever vanity 
she once possessed had fled, and she felt 
that, without the protection (though 
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only nominal) of a husband, she dared 
not place herself to be the gaze of the 
world, and, with the admiration of the 
• few, to excite the enmity of the many 
The cruel taunts which had been 
levelled at her for only a slight error in 
conduct, made her despise y et dread tlie 
world Society, however, she sought, 
and having now no one to inteifeie in 
her plan of life, most of her evenings, 
whilst she was in town, were devoted to 
company an assemblage neither noisy 
nor numerous, but in which friendships 
might be formed, talents appreciated, 
seriousness not avoided as a crime, and 
gaiety mdujged within the bounds of 
decorum Lucy Fitz-Edward assisted 
her m doing the honours of her house , 
indeed it was chiefly for her that Lady 
J^elamore lad again become an inha- 

J 

bitant of the metropolis 

Singular as it may seem, the events of 
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Caroline’s life seemed to have remained 
impressed upon Lucy’s mind in a greater 
degiee than on her who was far more 
concerned A gradual change Iiad 
taken place m Lucy’s manners and ap- 
pearance she became pensive, often 
melancholy , she grew thin, and regard- 
ed the ills of life with that gloom which 
betokens a mind or body ill at ease She 
was not a person to give way to, or ob- 
trude, her griefs on otheis The gene- 
rality of those she lived with were little 
aware that her spnits were assumed, and 
that she continued in society to save her- 
self fiom singularity more than from any 
pleasure which society gavejier 

Lady Lelamore alone was not to be 
deceived being much attached to her 
cousin, and seeing her daily, she quickly 
discovered that she was unhappy , and 
as quickly, in the soft language of 
friendship, demanded her confidence 
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The deep blush which suffused Lucy’s 
cheeks, and as quickly gave way to the 
most deadly paleness, was far more con- 
vincing than a thousand words , never- 
theless, she stoutly denied having any 
cause for sorrow 

“ My dear cousin,” she said, “ you 
know 1 never possessed that flow of 
spirits natural to you , and if ever I had, 
they must liave been washed away by 
the tears I shed at one period of my 
life At that age when most girls are 
only alive to enjoyment, I bad gone 
through a cruel tiial my character was 
therefore formed in the school of adver- 
sity, and cannot change in my present 
happier lot ” 

“ But I do not talk of what you were, 
but wliat you are,” replied Caroline 
“ though never very gay, you were al- 
ways clieerful , though not dissipated, 
you liked society In both these respects 
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you are entirely altered it is with diffi- 
culty I can ever bring a smile upon your 
countenance , and the absence of mind 
you carry with you into society, plainly 
shows your indifference to it To 
see us two, any one would judge you 
to be the deserted wife, not me For a 
long tune I supposed our retired life 
affected your spirits, and I flattered my- 
self they would improve with our change 
of residence In that respect, I have 
been disappointed , and I could have 
reaclil)^ pardoned your finding our tSte-^- 
t§tes dull, to have been relieved from 
the anxiety I feel, that some deep and 
settled sorrow prgys upon your mind ” 
Lucy was silent Lady Delamore 
continued “ You once loved society, as 
every sensible, agreeable, and, without 
flatteiy, good-looking woman must do, 
who has no particular giief to poison all 
her joys — Why then aie you changed’” 
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Lucy tned to smile and to conceal 
her tears , and, after moment’s effort, 
answered with affected gaiety “ If I 
were all you say, dear Caroline, my con- 
duct might demand explanation , but 
as it IS, being neithei ^ ery wise, nor vciy 
entertaining, nor very any thing else, I 
have an excuse for my conduct, which 
neither you, nor the ideal being you 
fancy Lucy Fit^-Edward to be, possess 

If our life at S was too retired, this 

may be too gay so youi house at Wim- 
bledon will suit exactly iiiy fastidious 
mind, and when we take ji^ssession, 
you will find me as lively as you ever 
knew me ” 

“ I do not want so much to see you 
lively as happy ” 

“ My dear Caroline, my happiness 
rests entirely with you if we are never 
^parated, I shall be happy ” 

“ And a husband, Lucy 
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“ I shall never marry ” 

“ And Mr Hervey 
“ I refuse him, as I have ever done ” 
Lady Delamore gazed at her cousin 
attentively there was something about 
her which she could not understand , 
she was half tempted to ask her if she 
did not like some one else Whilst she 
hesitated, Lucy walked to the window , 
and m a few minutes their tdte-ct-tcte was 
broken by the entrance of company 
For some time after this conversation, 
Lucy assumed an appearance of cheei- 
fulness, 'fwhich, however, did not lull 

p 

Lady Delamore’s suspicions to sleep 
These factitious * manners did not last 
long , and when they were thrown off, 
poor Lucy seemed to her watchful 
cousin in a state of more depression 
than ever That love was the cause, she 
was certain , but the person, it was im- 
possible to guess , and after thinking of, 
VOL II K 
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and rejecting severally, every one of their 
mutual acquaintance whom she could 
bring to her mind, she was forced to be 
content to leave it to time to develope 
the mystery, or lo banish him from her 
cousin’s heart 

From the sorrows of others, she would 
often turn to her own To a woman of 
refined feelings, the doubts which may 
attach to her living separate from her 
husband are not agreeable , and Caroline 
had lefined feelings She had also ma- 
ternal ones, and she dreaded the event 
of her son growing up without the fos- 
tering care of both hi^ parents Woman 
IS bttle able to guide the steps of man 
she may do much in conjunction with 
one of his own sex, but little by herself 
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CHAPTER XI 


The winding up of a tragedy, a co- 
medy, a sermon, or a tale, is a high trial 
of the talents of an author , without 
talents, how then is such an end to be 
accomplished ? The weary writer of these 
pages (we will not allude to the weary 
leader) trembles, and would fain send 
them to the world m the form of a frag- 
ment, or proclaim them the posthumous 
work of some departed genius, whose 
remains alone rest to proclaim departed 
worth Such a method, though conve- 
nient, has its difficulties and the hum- 
K 2 
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ble author of these lines dare not follow 
any other than the hackmed routine of 
advancing step by step, till the history 
stops of itself, at that penod which exists 
only in a novel, — when perfect happiness 
commences m this world for the good , 
perfect misery for the bad If such 
were the case in real life — if, after a few 
years of trial and suffering, every tear 
was to be dned, except when springing 
from misconduct, — and every sorrow to 
cease, this life would become too deal 
to us It IS wisely ordained otherwise 
By degrees, every link is broken which 
binds us to tlie wo^d, — this beautiful 
w'orld, — to have existed in which, with 
all its cares and imperfections, no 
words are adequate to express our 
obhgation 

Lord and Lady Delamore had been 
$bOve three years separated, somewhat 
above a Ithird part of which period had 
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been passed in such a situation of mind 
in both parties, as to require nothing but 
a personal interview for them to become 
friends , which interview not taking 
place, they still continued estranged, to 
the infinite distress of Mr Vilhers, who, 
sincerely lepentmg his former opinion 
and advice, was, on a more intimate 
acquaintance with the facts, and with 
Lady Delamore’s chaiactei, led to coii- 
sidei her as “ moie sinned against than 
sinning ” 

For above a twelvemonth, little had 
been heaid of Lord Delamoie, and that 
only at long intervals, and then as wan- 
dering m that “ land of lost gods, and 
godlike men,” which the first of poets 
has rendered so familiar, so interesting 
to our minds— 

“ Fair Greece ' sad relic of departed worth 

Immortal, though no mure , though fallen, great 

At length Lord Delamore returned to 
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England , he came unexpectedly, and, 
on landing at Falmouth, his fiist thought 
was Mr Vilhers, and to his abode he 
accordmgly immediately proceeded 
It was a fine summer’s evening, when, 
rising from the luxuriant shrubs in 
which it was embraced, the neat front 
of the Parsonage-house appeared m view 
Lord Delamore, hastily callmg to the 
boy, who drove him, to stop, sprung 
from the carriage, which, he directed, 
might proceed to the entrance, on the 
opposite side of the house , and, with 
the mtention of announcing himself, 
opened the garden-gate, and proceeded 
up the short gravel walk, to the front 
of the mansion The sound of music 
suddenly arrested his steps Mr Vil- 
liers was a man of retired habits, a 
maiden niece formed his whole family , 
a woman, as Lord Delamore well re- 
membered, as deficient m all accomplish- 
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ments and talent, as she was graced with 
every unpretending domestic virtue It 
was therefore next to impossible that 
she could be the performer, — ^who then ' 
could it be ? The painful idea entered 
Lord Delamore’s mind, that an &vent, 
not highly improbable, had taken place, 
— that Mr Vilhers was no more, and 
that the present performance proceedetE 
fiom new inhabitants, who were rejoic- 
ing in a house which foi forty years 
had owned another master ^ * 

Lord Delamore was on the point ot 
turning away, and recalling the chaise, 
when the sound of a well-known air 
arrested his steps, and, approaching with 
caution, he drew close to the drawing- 
room, whence the music proceeded The 
air was executed by a female , — it was 
well remembered by Ijord Delamore, 
and was one of the few which had ever 
made any thing more than a tiansitory 
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impression upon him , — ^it was a favou- 
rite of his mother’s , and in former days, 
to please her, Carohne had frequently 
sung it 

As various thoughts passed his mind, 
he advanced close to the open window 
which commanded a view of those within 
A lady was at the piano-forte, and to 
his surprise as well as pleasure. Lord 
Delamore saw by her side Mr Villiers, 
whose venerable figure partly concealed 
that of her with whose performance 
he seemed entirely absorbed At a 
little distance sat his niece. Miss Vd- 
hers, employed with her needle , and by 
her Miss Fitz-Edward, turning over the 
leaves of a book of pictures, with a 
lovely boy, who sat on the chair with 
her Who the female was, who en- 
chained the attention of her little au- 
dience, even to silencing the lively 
speech of a child, it was not very difficult 
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to imagine , and when she arose, Lord 
Delamore was fully piepared to gaze 
upon the form of her whose merits ab- 
sence, and absence alone, had taught 
him to esteem So true it is, that the 
good we possess, we rarely prize , and it 
IS only when deprived of it, that its true 
value IS discovered 

“ That IS a sweet air,” observed Mr 
Villiers , “ and if I am not too impor- 
tunate, Lady Delamore, perhaps you 
will indulge me' by singing it again 
befoie supper It is the fault of age to 
love lepetitions ” 

Lady Delamore smiled “ 1 am de- 
lighted to have it in my power to amuse 
you, not that the air is of a very 
amusing or lively strain Formerly, I 
sung it a great deal , it was a favourite 
of Lady Delamoie’s I then used to 
wondei at her taste, but am now con- 
verted to the same opinion If such be 
K 5 
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the style of music which you like, I 
have many airs of the same descrip- 
tion, with which I may perhaps render 
you as familiar as poor Lucy is At 

S , I indulged her with a very 

undue portion of the doleful, both in 
speech and song , but having amended 
my manners as to my conversation, in 
time I may also reform my musical 
taste” 

Not a wcffd of this speech was lost 
upon I^ord Delamore, who, regardless 
of the alarm his presence, if discover- 
ed, might create, still continued at the 
window The night, however, was 
darkening m apace, and the lights 
within prevented his being observed 
As Lady Delamore ceased speaking, a 
servant entered to acquaint his master 
that a chaise had just arrived belonging 
to a gentleman, who would immedi- 
ately be there , and to beg to know into 
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what room he should convey the luggage 
the carnage contained 

It so happened, that his present guests 
were a sufficient number for Mr Vil- 
liers’s house, and if this had not been 
the case, the unexpected arrival at any 
time of an unlooked-for visiter, was 
raattei of no small distress to so re- 
tired a man He arose in some anx- 
iety, his niece following his example 
The niece, however, made a more deci- 
ded move, for she left the room to speak 
to the driver of the chaise Zealous, 
hut not discreet, she had on her return 
that to impait which she was well aware 
was most interesting to her audience, 
but she had had too httle to do with 
any but the most simple events of life 
to be also aware that caution is requi- 
site in announcing joyful as well as 
melancholy tidings , and, without one 
word of previous preparation, did she 
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announce the expected visiter to be no 
other than Lord Delamore 

Mr Villiers uttered an exclamation 
of surprise , Lucy, of gratitude , Lady 
Delamore fell to the ground lifeless ; 
when she revived, she was m the arms 
of her husband ' 

Mr Villiers and Lucy now judged it 
best to leave the re-united pair to them- 
selves , and, with the httle boy, left the 
room, followed by Miss Villiers 

Half an hour’s conversation with 
Lucy calmed both Mr Villiers’s and 
her own agitation , and he then began to 
bestir himself foi food and lodging for 
his guest The supper was to be aug- 
mented, and another room prepared for 
his niece, who resigned hers to Lord 
Delamore All was settled the supper 
was placed upon the table, with such ad- 
ditions as might best suit a traveller’s 
appetite , and in the bed-chamber a fire. 
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which, spite of the heat of the weather. 
Miss Villiers had had lighted, was burn- 
ing itself out unheeded The little boy 
had letired to rest, but his paients ap- 
peared not at the supper-table Mi 
Villiers became restless , the sound of 
voices murmured through the dooi in 
too earnest discourse to heed the lapse 
of time , one, two, three hours, when 
the dooi slowly opened 

“ May I come in said a well-known 
voice Mr Villiers rushed forwards and 
clasped Loid Delamore to his heart , he 
only released himself to appioach Lucy, 
whom he tenderly embraced, murmuring 
in her eai his thanks for hei kindness to 
his wife Lucy could only answer with 
her tears, through which, however, she 
ventured one glance to ascertain the fact, 
that such a mark of kind feehng and un- 
reserved tenderness could proceed from 
the former cold, guarded, little enthusi- 
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astlc Lord Delamore And secretly as 
she withdrew her eyes did she utter a 
prayer, that so pleasing a change might 
be as lasting as it was amiable 

“ But where is j our wife inquired 
Ml Villieis 

“ For this evening, she has begged me 
to make her excuses My sudden ap- 
pearance has agitated her , and would 
^ have been unpardonable, had I had the 
least idea whom I should meet I 
thought only. Sir, to disturb you in your 
evening nap, to be scolded, and make my 
peace by recounting my adventures ” 
Well, well, I am glad you came in a 
peaceable mood, and I trust all others are 
equally harmoniously inclined ” 
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CHAPTER XII 


The bubbling um had long stood un- 
employed before Miss Villiers, who, in 
despair, had produced her netting, whilst 
her uncle, having paced the room till he 
was tired, began to be somewhat imta- 
ble at the delay of his breakfast , and 
was in perfect despair when the servant 
returned from a summons he had sent 
to the several apartments of his guests, 
with the information that my Lord, my 
Lady, Miss Fitz-Edward, and Lord 
Elliot, were out a-walking, and* had 
already been absent above an hour 
Mr Villiers groaned heavily, and it 
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required all Caioline’s eloquence, when 
she did return, which was not for some 
time after the hour's walk had approach- 
ed to two, to disaim his slight fit of ill- 
humour 

“ But we have had such a charming 
walk she concluded, “ I am sure you 
must forgive us ” 

“ Your walk has been very charming, 
I dare say , and veiy long, I can witness 
but, my dears, let this be youi last recon- 
ciliation , for my health will not Jbear 
waiting so long for my breakfast another 
time , and I shall begin to be an advocate 
for war, instead of peace, in families, as 
rendering an old man of more impor- 
tance ” 

The morning meal being at last con- 
cluded, Lord Delamore and Mi Villiers 
retired into the latter’s study The con- 
fession which ensued, the reader lias 
already been made acquainted with —all 
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that need be observed therefore is, that 
the disclosure had formed no small part 
of the discourse between Lord and Lady 
Delamore, the evening before 

“ So,” said Mr Vilhers, when the 
history was concluded, “ Madame de 
Valmont’s wishes have been brought to 
pass, and she has been instrumental in 
reconciling you to youi wife , without 
her aid, you would still have been sigh- 
ing for a shadow, and neglecting the 
substance May you take warning by 
the past, never to neglect the wife God 
has given you , nor to retire within your- 
self, as if you stood alone m the creation, 
and as if yoiu wife was only such as 
the patriarchs of old seemed to have 
considered theirs, — companions merely 
for the continuation of the race of men 
Do not imagine, however, that I consider 
Lady Delamore’s conduct as faultless , 
but, this I must say, had she accepted 
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Mr Graham’s proposal— a proposal he 
ought not to have made, — had she fatally 
yielded to his wishes, — the chief blame, 
my Lord, would have been upon your 
head nothmg but your neglect would 
have made Graham lift his ejos to your 
wife, — nothing but your reserve and in- 
difference would have made Lady Dela- 
more, in thought, swerve from her duty 
God be praised * she did not do so in act ” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Whilst Lord and Lady Delamore 

were ushered into the county of , 

by iinging ot hells, firing of cannon, and 
every other manifestation of popular feel- 
ing , and whilst a whole neighbouihood 
flocked to Delamore Castle, as if a lord 
and a lady had nevei bttore been heard 
of there, Lucy Fitz-Edward returned 
to her former station, and former abode 
with Lady Mary Walters, resisting all 
the proffered charms of a tour in Scot- 
land, with her cousin and Lord Dela- 
more, after a short stay at Delamore 
Castle She had been at Hampstead 
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about a week, when, one morning, her 
aunt and sister having diiven out, Ladj 
St John’s equipage appealed at the 
door In a moment more, hei Lady- 
ship was in the room 

One of the greatest charms which 
Lady St Tolm s countenance possessed, 
was an animated open smde, which, 
though It sometimes had an air of 
malice, yet, upon the whole, was suflh- 
ciently prepossessing, and, on a first in- 
terview, betokened cordiality and good- 
humour This smile was now fled, and 
Lucy, for the fust time, beheld Lady St 
John’s face clouded by care or ill-tcmper. 
After the first salutations, some tnflmg 
remarks ensued, whith however were 
soon abandoned by Lady St John’s be- 
ginning on the subject most prominent 
111 her mind 

“ So, I hear the Delamores are lecon- 
ciled ” 
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Miss Fitz-Edward assented, and ex- 
pressed the satisfaction she felt 

“ Do you suppose it will last^” in- 
quired Lady St John 

“ Last ' — My dear, what can you 
mean 

“ Why, that as they never agreed be- 
fore, I do not see why they are to hve 
better together now ” 

“ As to disagreement,” said Lucy 
warmly, “ it is a great mistake to ima- 
gine that Caroline and Lord Delamore 
were m the habit of such domestic diffe- 
rences as often embitter and disgrace so 
many families ” 

“ If they had been,” lephed Lady St 
John, “ they probably nevei would have 
parted a good hearty dispute clears the 
air like a thunder storm Believe me, 
the very worst state for married people, 
IS one of restraint and mutual indiffer- 
ence If Lord Delamore had been 
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always finding fault with his wife, ne 
would have had no time to nounsh his 
own selfish, gloomy temper , and had 
his lady been constantly disputing with 
fais lordship, odious as she might have 
thought him, she would never have had 
time to discover that every body else in 
the world was not equally detestable” 

“ What a horrible picture you have 
drawn of a married state '—I cannot agree 
with you, however, that Caroline would 
have been better off, if such had been 
her case, or that her separation from 
Lord Delamore would have been less 
likely Their reconciliation, however, 
decidedly would have been so ” 

“ Pray, is it true,” inquired Lady 'St 
John, “ that the story of Theresa Gre- 
viUe’s death was aU a fdbncatio|i, and 
that Lord Delamore fell in with her 

living as a common woman at B ?” 

Lucy could hardly help smiling at 
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the way the world represented the 
story “ For Heaven’s sake ' Lady St 
John, speak lower — Theresa GreVllle is 
the honourable wife of an honourable 
gentleman, Envoy from the Supreme 
Government of France, at the Court of 

“ I dare say, they are a very honoura- 
ble pair,” said Lady St John, laughing, 
and drawing her chair nearer to Lucy 
“ This same Theresa, you must know, 
I was a htile acquainted with when she 
was in England At her request, my 
brother introduced us to each other , and 
I of course talked to her of Lord Dela- 
more, — a subject she seemed mighty in- 
chflferent about , and quickly abandoned 
to speak of my brother, in whose praise 
she so eloquent, that I was con- 
vinced that, of the two friends, the one 
she was to marry was not him she liked 
I also rather sftspected that the lady de- 
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to CbalftdSj with the kind in- 
of making the bitter pill of 
'marriage as nauseous as possible, or per- 
haps to bleak off the af^ir entirely, not 
'' ^mte so Unkind a project It was no 
surprise to me, therafore, to hear of her 
marriage with M d’Harcourt so soon 
after all was at m end between her and 
Lord Delamore , though, I own, I was 
rather staitled at the story of her dy- 
ing for love of him six months’ after- 
wards — But, my love, you must know all 
about it , so, pray, satisfy my longing 
curiosity 


Lucy did as she was requested, and 
related all fliat Caroline had imparted to 
her Lady jSt John was all attention , 
and when Luc> concluded, she buji^t out 
A-l^ighing 

“ I -anf glad my stqjBy diverts you,” 
said '’Lucy, with some surprise 



“ Oh, if IS' elhitlljiijtg cfe 

Valmont is <«a\ }r^mte 

taste” ' , 

“ Infaii(ious, rather say.” 

“ What ' mfapaous, fb prefer Gr^iam 
to I>dainore 

“ I did not mean that,” said XittCy, 
colounng deeply 

But I did Thank Heaven ' he esca- 
ped her snares, however, as wdl as every 
other of my poor countrymen . Wt^, 
she would have set all London in an up- 
roar with her intiigues, and her guileless 
looks, and her beauty At seventeen, 
to have had One lovQi, to be about to 
marry another, and to have designs up6n ' 
two more 

“ I forgive liei alt tier misdomea- 
noursj” observed Lucy, “ for having - 
opened Lord Delamoie’s eyes ” 

“ Those who^hide Can find , it vfias 
she who closed them —But, teUme, w'hat 

I. 
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do the reunited pair say of a ceitaui 
Cliailes^ tiiaham^” — and Lady St 
John s countenance assumed a graver 
cast — “ Of course. Lady Delamorc is 
to have no farther mtei course with him, 
to leave the room, if he ti'^cis it , to pull 
down the blinds, if he is seen m the 
stieet , and diaw up the window, it he 
passes the carriage ” 

“ JMy deal Lady St John, do you 
imagine the Delamores have lost then 
senses 

“ I know they are supposed just to 
have found them , but I also know that 
when a lady saciifices her lover to hei 
husband oi hei duty, it is tacitly agreed 
betw een the husband and wife, that the 
pool lo\ei IS to be mangled, maimed, 
and defaced in every possible way, leav- 
ing him no one good quahty, mental or 
peisonal, to suppoit him through the 
remainder of his life His vile arts were 
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alone to blame , the wife was not in 
fault, the husband could not be, m 
short, by way of exemplification, he is 
compared to the serpent in the Garden 
of Eden, who deceived our first pa- 
tents — Now, tell me, is this not the 
way you have heard my pool bi other 
talked of 

Eucy lose impatiently “ I can very 
easily satisfy you as to that point I 
never heaid his name mentioned by 
either since then leconciliation ” 

“ What ' they despise him too much 
to speak of him — Well, I see you are 
offended, which I am soiiy foi, as per- 
haps, now you will not take the trouble 
of answering a question which, in tiuth, 
IS the gieat object of my visit — Do 
you think Loid Delamore will ever be 
reconciled to Charles 

“ I should be very sorry to think 
otherwise , but, indeed, T have no rea- 
I 2 
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son to expect such an event, from any 
observation of my own , happily, they 
are too far asunder to make then be- 
ing friends, oi not, a matter of mo- 
ment when Mr Graham returns from 
India ” 

‘ Returns ' — he letumed he is at 

tins moment ni London ” 

“ Good Hea\ ens exelaimcd Luey , 
and, pale as do.ith, she sunk into a chair 

“ You need not be under any aJaim 
at these tidings,” s<ud Lady St John , 
“ Chailes is not come ovei in pursuit 
of either Lord or Lady Delamore, but 
on some political business, of far too 
great importance to be imparted to any 
eais but those of a Sccretaiy of State, 
so, I cannot tell you i\hat it is He 
arrived at St John foui days back, 
yesteiday, we all came to London, and 
to-day I am come to ascertain whether 
he and Lord Delamoie are likely to 
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fight any more duels I assure you, 
Charles will never again give him cause 
for jealousy his passion has been fairly 
driven from his bosom by an Oriental 
sun, which acted upon it as upon a 
river, leaving nothing but stones and 
lock ” 

“ I should rather suppose, ’ said Cucy, 
trying to look mdiffeient, “ some other 
passion ” 

“ No, no,” intenupted Lady St John , 
“ Charles is at any body’s seivice tliat 
IS woithy of him, unless he is grown 
impoitant and pompous, which. Heaven 
forbid ' foi then I should liate him He 
will soon wish for a wife , and then I 
want you, Lucy, to be my sistei -in- 
law ” 

“ My dear Lady St lohn, what strange 
ideas enter youi head 

“ If you think them strange, I cannot 
help it , but 1 have something else yet 
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to say — W ill you. Lady Mary, and your 
sister, dine with us on Thursday ^ Now, 
do not hesitate and act the prude Re- 
member, Charles has gone through a 
three years’ quaiantiue m the East He 
iiS leturned the most proper company for 
the most proper ” 

1 must ask my aunt if she has no 
engagement, I daie say we shall be most 

happy ” 

“ That IS a good child — Adieu' and 
if ever you hear Lord Delamoie men- 
tion Charles’s name, say a good word 
for him ” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


On the following Thuisday, Lady 
Maiy Walteis, with her two nieces, re- 
paiied to Lady St John’s house in 
town. Very different feelings occupied 
the three during then diive i,ady 
Mary had lived too long in the world 
to foim any expectation, one way or the 
other, of an event so trivial as dining 
out, beyond perhaps the hope that the 
rooms would be neither too hot nor too 
cold The youngest niece, on the other 
hand, knowing nothing of society, was 
full of the dignity at which she had 
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arrived in being included m a dinner 
engagement , and her little heart was 
peqdexed, during the drive, with fears 
that hei dress v as too smart or too plain , 
and witli luminatj-sns as to whether the 
party would be laige oi sipall, and if 
Ml Gidham would be as good-humoured 
to hci as he had been formerly , and a 
thousand othci equally momentous con- 
siderations 

Ijucy’s feelings it would be difficult 
to describe it seemed liowever to hei, 
as she leant silently back m the carriage, 
that pn that d<iy depended every hope of 
happiness she po'-sessed m tlie woild 

A cloud hung on Lady St John’s 
blow when they arrived Hei brother 
was obliged to accept a late invitation 
to dine with the minister , and Lucy’s 
neighbour at dinnei infoimed her that 
Mr Graham was leported as likely to 
come into office 
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The party at Lord St Tohn’s con- 
sisted of about ten persons, all sufficiently 
intimdte and agreeable to render con\ er- 
sation not only animated but inteiesting 
At any otliei time, Lucy could not 
have failed to have been jileased , but 
now her thoughts were alone fixed upon 
him who was absent Totally unmind- 
ful of what was passing aiound hci, sht 
sat m melancholy musing, icflecting 
upon the possibility of Giahani being 
now a veiy difFeient pci son fioin wliat 
he had been three yeais back He had 
left a party iiuitcd to meet him, was 
dining with the iniinstci, and the le- 
ports of the woild connecUd him witli 
office 111 the State It w is probable, as 
Lady St John hinted, that his Ioa e had 
been cured, but ambition quite as stiong 
a passion, has taken its plait ‘‘ 13nt,’ 
thought Lucy, “ why should I think of 
him^ What was Giahain to me ^ What 
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can he ever be Lucy daied not pur- 
sue the mental inquiry , for the tiuth, 
the undisguised tiuth, was, that Graham 
was every thing to hei 

From the first moment of her ac- 
quaintance, she consideied him the most 
pleasing man she had ever known , and 
even the pain he caused hei by his atten- 
tions toCaiohne, served but to make his 
idea moie prevalent in her mind Ac- 
customed to think of him, to feai, and 
sometimes to blame him, it was not 
until they paited, perhaps for evei, that 
she still found Graham in hei thoughts , 
and that when lus name was heard by 
Caroline with indifference, and his re- 
membrance had to a degree faded from 
eveiy other mind, he contmued an ob- 
ject of interest and compassion to Lucy, 
and, as such, to be hardly ever absent 
from her thoughts, as she turned to that 
far-spreading East where her hope in this 
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world alone lested It was in a am to 
deceive herself that such feelings could 
have no reference to what had taken 
place between Mr Graham and Caro- 
hne one thing alone was in hei power — 
not to conquer, but to conceal her love 
As long as he was away, this was an 
easy task , but now, when she must hear 
of him, meet him, and talk of him, she 
trembled foi tear hci weakness should 
be betiayed 

Spite of the charms which a mmis- 
teiial dimiei must be concluded to pos- 
sess, Ml Graham leturned home early 
enough to have a little of Lady Clary’s 
and hei niece’s society before they took 
leave 

“ I am veiy well pleased to see Mr 
Graham looking so well,”obseived Lady 
Maiy Walters, when seated m the c<ir- 
nage to return home “ he is very little 
altered either in manner oi appeal ance 
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His foolish attathment to Lady Dela- 
more is, I tiiist, eradicated, and he will 
piobably inaii}^ under happier auspices 
than formcil> ’ 

Luc) being sikrt liady IMary con- 
tinued to speculate upon uhoin he might 
fix Aftei naming and 1 ejecting se\eral 
“ What should you sa\, Lucy, to his 
cousin, Ijid^ Maiia Dawson 

imey obliged to lepl), answcied witli 
some hesitation that she believed hci 
to be i \xiy ami ible woman , but that 
most people iniagmc‘d she would man \ 
Sii AAhlhaiii Ueauloit 

“ ^ot if Ml CTialnm pioposes foi 
her I f a peei was to step in, the case 
might be diffeient, lor I ha\e always 
imagined Ladj Maiia not devoid of 
ambition, oi she would not have been 
so long unmaiiied, foi she is veiy band- 
some ” 

“ Very handsome indeed said Lucy 
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With a sigh , and shethouglit how many 
opportunities Mr Giaham would pro* 
bably have of meeting his cousin 

“ Yes, yes,” continued Lady Mary , 
“ it IS a veiy likely match Lady Alton 
will be charmed, for she is vciy fond 
of her nephow^ it will bo, I make no 
doubt ’ 

In a few weeks Ijudy Maiy had 
leason to change hei ojiinion, and to 
anticipate a fai moie inteiesting union 
th.ui that with l^ady Maiia Dawson 

Ml Giaham’s visits to Hampstead 
were not unficMjuc'nt, and each time coii- 
fiimcd nioic stiongh , that, if lie proposed 
to any one, I^ucv w^ould be the peison, 
but he had not been happy in mamage , 
and he seemed to diead again to take so 
decided a step , he hesitated, paused, 
sometimes drew back, but still his atten- 
tions inci eased, spite of eseiy occasional 
retrograde mo\ ement I^ady Mary wise- 
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ly judged that such an affair was best left 
to itself , though she was now moie than 
ever desiious fonts accomplishment, that 
she beheld the roses of health and hap- 
piness again returning to Liucy’s cheeks, 
again saw her animated again heard 
hei cheerful voice — The mysteiy of her 
foiincr dejection was now explained , but 
days, weeks, flew away — the wished- foi 
ijuestion was not asked 
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chvVptfh XV 


“ Every thing in India,” obser- 
ved JMr Gialiam, one day, to Lucy, 
‘ was foieign to my habits, tastes, and 
ideas ” 

“ But, nevertheless,” she answered, 
“you continued join lesidcnce so long 
there, tliat tlie geneiality of the woild 
might be induced to suimisc tliat the 
pomp of the East had its attractions ” 

“ T lemained there, because I thought 
I ought so to do It -was a \ohintarily 
inflicted banishment , if a most happy 
event had not taken place within the 
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Idht few weeks, I should still have con- 
sidered it my duty to return to my place 
of exile, when I had concluded the aifaiis 
which biought me to Kngland As it 
IS, how diflcient jl. niy lot '—to live with 
those I like , to talk the I mguage of in- 
dependenee , no longei to be the gaze of 
multitudes, the slave of slaves , to be 
ciingcd to, and solicited, and even offend- 
ing, as well as pleasing — still such a state 
was felicity compared vith that of my 
mmd duiing niy voyage 1 had no 
oeeupation but to think , and my leflee- 
tion-> weie a, seven c a punishment as 
my bittenost enemy could have recjuired , 
not as legal eltd myself, but her, who, in 
tiutli, 1 must confess, f/ien clung to mj 
hcait, fai dearen than life itself Tlie 
thought of her situation was agony 
My sistci’s fust lettci, after I ariived in 
India, lemovcd, howcvei, a weight from 
my heart She deseiibed Ladj Delamoie 
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ds having the opinion of the wise and 
the good in hei favour , but still it ivas 
not enough to know she was respected 
I wished to hear of her being again the 
piide and ornament of society, and to be 
satisfied that the whole w orld, even the 
meanest individual, consideicd hei as 
puie as I knew her to be , and that her 
reputation was as free from tarnish, even 
in the most prudish eyes, as at the mo- 
ment Delamore made hei his wite 
Thank God ' such is now the case 
Having said so much, however, I must 
beg Miss Fit/-Edwarti not to imagine 
that those feelings, which once so justly 
excited her lepichension, still exist 
some inteicst I ever mu't feel toi your 
cousin , but all warmer sentiments, you 
must do me the ciedit to believe, have 
long ceased ’ 

“ And do you really think you could 
see her without emotion 
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“Yes, though not with the indiffer- 
ence of a stranger ” 

“ Are you quite sure 

“Peifectly so, my three years’ banish- 
ment would have been to little purpose 
otherwise I shall bo quue hint, if you 
do not credit me ” 

“ I do,” said Ijucy earnestly, — “ I 
do believe you , and very much admire 
the conquest you have made over a 
passion supposed to be usually irresis- 
tible ” 

“You cannot speak from youi own 
feelings. Miss Fitz-Kdward, of love as a 
passion not to be subdued, you must 
have met some one whom you would 
have preferred to others —insensibility 
cannot be the cause that you are as I 
left you ” 

Lucy blushed “The private thoughts 
of a maiden are inscrutable in a Ca- 
tholic country, they may perhaps yield 
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utterance to a, priest , heir they are 
untold ” 

“ I will not urge you,” said Giaham, 
laughing, “as if I were a, tather-con- 
fessor time, which discloses all things, 
may perhaps unfold youi private feel- 
ings ” 

Time did discovei them , and, in <i 
few months afterwards, Graham had the 
happiness of hearing fiom Lucy’s own 
lips, who had had the power to gam her 
heart Immediately cifterwaids, he be- 
came her declared lo\ei, Lucy the hap- 
piest of women. Lady St John, and 
Lady Maiy ^Valters hardly less delight- 
ed, and the participation only of two 
persons required to render tlieir joy 
complete those two were Lord and 
Lady Delamore 

In several of Lucy’s letters to her 
cousin, she had mentioned Mi Graham’s 
name, in hopes that the answer might 
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contain something to piomote a gi eater 
confidence She was, however, disap- 
pointed , Lady Delamore studiously 
avoiding any remark upon what Imcy 
said relating to Mr Graham Such 
pointed silence a little v^fFonded Lucy, 
who, as m duty bound, was very anxious 
that her lover should be treated with all 
due consideration Profiting, therefore, 
by the opportunity of Caroline’s again 
becoming a mothei, which afforded an 
excuse foi not writing, hci appioaching 
marriage was known to the whole world, 
excepting to her who, next to Mi Gra- 
ham, Lucy prefen ed to tlie whole world 
Common report bi ought the news first 
to Lady Delainoie, who, in hei turn, 
was a httlo surprised at her cousin’s 
neglect in not apprising her of such an 
event , and expressed herself accord- 
ingly in the letter she instantly address- 
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ed her Miss Fitz-Edward rephed as 
follows — 

“ You must forgive me, my deaiest 
Caroline, for not having announced my 
happy piospctts to you often have I 
taken up the pen with that intention, 
and as often have I thrown it aside, not 
knowing how to mfoim you of an event 
which I tiemble to think may not meet 
youi and Loid Dehimoie’s approbation 
At pi escnt my ignoi ance is bliss I am 
unceitam of yonr ojnmon , it may be 
favourable to my wishes —most earnestly 
do I pray such may be the case, foi, 
much as I am attached to Mr Graham, 
I hardly know how my engagement to 
him is ever to be accomplished, if the 
price IS to be the sacrifice of my fnend- 
ship to you , if it IS to close your doors 
to us , to render us sti angers and yet. 
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after all that is past, I dread to hear that 
such must be the case 

“ But, my dear Caroline, three years 
are gone since the period which was so 
nearly fatal to tlie happiness of us all 
Graham is no longer tlic Graham you 
knew his passions are calmed , he has 
ceased to be the daily victim of his 
fdthei’s extiavdgdiice , and daily to suf- 
fer the miserj- of an ill-assoitcd mar- 
riage, which all the wealth, so dearly 
purchased, leiidered the more unbear- 
able lie IS now a man truly sensible of 
the fault of nourishing a dishonourable 
attachment, and of the terrible result, — 
the raising his hand against the life of 
his friend — he is a man happy m his 
own family, and, I trust, about to, in- 
crease Ills happiness Such is Giaham 
in other respects he is the very same as 
he to whom you once said you wished I 
could be united A circumstance, then 
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SO improbable, is now about to take 
place — pray, therefoie, my dear coiism, 
think well, ere you refuse your sanction 
to a marriage once considered so desir- 
able Blot from youi mind all cruel 
recollections, and in the husband of 
vour Lucy foiget the faults of the hus- 
band of Lady Juliana ” 
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You look not well, tiignoi Antonio 
You h we too much u sptet upon the woild 
They lobt it that do buy it with much care 
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To those who ha\e been absent from 
home many jjeais, the return to the 
abode of their early days is matter of 
so much mixture of feeling, that neithei 
pleasure nor pain may be said usually 
to piedominate If, as in the case of 
him who IS now about to present him- 
self to the reader, the absence has been 
more than ten years, in another quarter 
of the globe , unfeigned delight at the 
sight of the paternal halls, might argue 
that many bitter moments had inter- 

M 2 
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vened since last he greeted them On 
the other hand, if those years have not 
been years of sorrow, but only accordmg 
to the cliequeicd common career of mor- 
tal life — then, the home view may ap- 
pear tame, melancholy, imnteiesting , 
and a doubt of the happiness theiein to 
be enjoyed may eioss the mind of even 
a weaned tiaveller in the busy seenes 
of hie 

W ith such blended feelings, 1 heard 
the heavy gates of my ^bi other’s park 
(which I had left my hithei’s) close upon 
me , in another few minutes, those of 
the couit-yard openeel, and in the next 
moment I was fast locked in the arms 
of a brother That minute was one of 
perfect felicity, unblended with retro- 
spection or anticipation, either pleasing 
or painful Ten years and more m a 
foreign land had not been unblessed by 
many ties of friendship , but none could 
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equal the bond which unites brothers in 
kindred love, — that love which grew 
with their growth, and strengthened 
with their strength, and which, in in^ 
case and niy brother’s, engrossed all the 
affections of our parents , for wc had 
no sisters or biotheis to share that 
which consequent] V was for oiii selves 
alone 

“My dealest Aitlmr'” — “My dear 
est John were all the words that for 
some time were heard to issue fiom oui 
lips 

“ But Flora, ivhere is Floral” said 
my brother, after a pause , “ I must 
seek Floia — she has only walked into the 
pleasuie-giound She never would have 
gone farther the day you w'cre expected 
I will seek her , but hrst come in here 
This was the billiard-rooin, which you 
may remembei , well, it is now the 
breakfast-room, and we have had the 
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bilhard ta But this will all do 

anothei time, — I must run and fetch 
Floia” 

My departure fiom England was 
strongly connected with the recollec- 
tion of this same Floia The day be- 
fore I sailed, I had taken my chance, 
and, flying up to London, had witnessed 
the ceremony of my brother s nuptials , 
and was lUst in time back again at 
Portsmouth, with a fast-sailing boat, to 
catch the Incliaman in which I had 
secured iny passage — This Flora was 
to my mind’s eye as visible as though 
we had parted yesterday I saw her 
blushing check, concealed beneath her 
Brussels veil , her long, fair curling hair , 
her slender figure bending beneath folds 
of lace, drapery, and jewels , and withal 
so truly bridehke, feminine, lovely, and 
modest, — she was all, in short, that a 
boy’s first dream of love presents to 
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him, and which so seldom proves other 
than a dieam In all my thoughts of 
home, this lovely creature shedding light 
and life around my brother’s fireside, was 
ever present to my view 

My biothei’s footstep was again heaid 
I turned my eyes from the contempla- 
tion of a picture of my father, hanging 
over the chiinnej -piece, to the door 
My brother indeed entered, and with 
him a lady The lady was shoit and 
plump , a coarse and not precisely nc\\ 
Dunstable stiaw bonnet, undecked by 
ribbons, was drawn low on her face A 
dark common shawl, thick shoes which 
bore manifest token that the rain which 
had fallen that moinnig had moistened 
the sod, completed the costume of my 
brother’s companion It could not be 
Flora , so I resumed the contemplation 
of my father’s picture In a moment, 
howevei, the lady had sprung forward 
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and seized my hand, and my brother’s 
voice was heard 

“ What ' Arthur, have you forgotten 
Flora 

The colour flew to my cheek with a 
thousand apologies, I made everj show 
of delight , concealed my surprise, salu- 
ted my fair sister-in-law, and found m 
her smiling answer, that her pearl-like 
teeth and cheerful countenance no time 
could alter 

The reception she gave me was kind- 
ness itself she soon hurried me to my 
room, to show me all the comforts she 
had arranged to suit the East Indian’s 
tender habits For the luxury of a bla- 
zing fire, though in the dog-days, I felt 
leady to worship her I was in the 
frozen state of a chilly moital m the 
days appointed to form a distinction in 
the seasons, by open windows, empty 
grates, and hght dresses ' 
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As I ^Vcis making my toilette for din- 
ner, I'lora was the occupation of my 
thoughts , — and I had ivoiked up my 
mind into the belief, (pcihaps "latitude 
foi the fire had something to do with 
my chanty,) that she was not alteied , 
that her chess alone was to blame, «uul 
that in her evening costume I should 
quickly recognise the Floia of othei 
days I M'^as doomed to disappointment 
Mrs Courtenav, in full dress, I am 
shocked to say, looked inoie the hoiise- 
keepei than ever, and I sighed to .ic- 
knowledge, that |lel* coarse attire was 
moie in unison witli hei actual appear- 
ance than that of the mistiess of the 
mansion, in which chaiactci she took her 
place at the head of the table 

My brother was a great advocate for 
air, and the current which a door and 
open window produced, displeasing as it 
was to my enervated constitution, was 
M 5 
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still more fatal to Mrs Courtenay’s hair 
and complexion The scanty locks were 
soon uncurled, and the roseate tint which 
should have rested on the cheeks, fled 
to the nose Then, a i cry ill-made gown 
was not improved by a email shawl 
thrown over the shoulders, vhich hung 
without grace, and, I presumed, without 
actual utility, as I judged from the fre- 
quent twitches it received from Mrs 
Courtenay’s rounded arm, (the best part 
about her,) when the temple of the 
winds in which we regaled, inclined the 
said shawl to fall from the round back 
on which it was designed to rest But 
though to outward appearance changed, 
yet in other respects she was still the 
same Flora she had ever been , tender, 
amiable, genfle, contented, and cheerful 
We lenioved into the drawing-room, 
and whilst his lady w^orked, my brother 
and myself talked The evening soon 
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vanished, and I ictired into the solitude 
of my own apartment, iinpiessed with 
nothing so much as the change in Floia, 
and my bi other’s insensibility to it It 
w as strange, passing strange ' and I de- 
termined, eie I slept, to arrange the 
matter as satisfactorily as I could in my 
own mind, that it should give me no 
farther trouble in the same manner as 
when a boring enigni<i h is been bi ought 
foiwaid foi the entertainment of the 
company, no lest tan be obtained with- 
out solving that which, when elucidated, 
IS soon forgotten The result of my 
meditations was as follows — 

Floia, though pretty, had not beaut\ 
enough to counteract neglect of pei- 
sonal appearance, eithei as to diess, cai- 
iiage, figure, or complexion Ilei bloom 
had vanished, and her shape was im- 
paired by the birth of two children 
The being whom perhaps with envy 1 
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deemed my brother’s bride was no more , 
but the mmd remained, and that mind 
was every thing 

My brothel’s blindness was less easy 
to explain , for he himself was exactly 
the man I had left him, m e\ ery respect 
Some lines of Mooie happily came across 
my mmd, and supplied me with ideas ? 
and I sunk to sleep, murmuring these 
beautiful words — 

Oh the hcait that has truly loved, never forgets, 
And ns truly loves unto the close, 

As the sun flower turns on her god when he sets. 
The same look which he turn d when he rose ’ 

More than any othei change was the 
change in my ideas, of which fact a very 
short residence at home convinced me 
I had acquir d new tastes , the tastes of 
those I had been separated from, re- 
mained stationary My brother fanned, 
hunted, vi ited his neighbours, received 
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them, attended Magistrate meetings , 
was active, respectable, popular, as he 
had ever been He visited London, or 
rather Boodle’s, for a few weeks every 
spring , for in that precious club, most 
precious to the tribe of Squires, whether 
titled or untitled, was his idea of London 
concentrated He was always cheeiful 
and occupied , though why lie was so hap- 
py, seemed stiange to my moie fastidious 
mind and his occupations, though con- 
stant, produced so shght a result, that 
the employment to me seemed more 
unsatisfactoiy than positive idleness 
Such feelings, however, I took good 
caie to keep to myself The warmth of 
his reception demanded my giatitude , 
and the offer of his house as my home, 
was far from a matter of indifference 
to a man who had lived twelve years m 
the luxury of the East, and was returned, 
thanks to his own improvidence, just as 
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poor as he went out , for, though during 
those twelve years, my income had been 
splendid, I had now nought to show, 
but a few shawls and some jewels, the 
foimer of which I presented to “ Flora” 
She was all thanks, and put them m a 
drawer, awaiting a fitting opportunity 
to weal them, Avhere they died a linger- 
ing death by the mouths of the moths 
With regal d to the jewels, as I could not 
saciifice them to Mis Courtenay’s no 
taste, they remained in m> possession, to 
remind me of hopes destroyed, pleasures 
past, youth wasted, and wealth squan- 
dered, — in short, a life misspent 

Mrs Courtenay (I must diop the name 
of Flora) and myself were the best 
friends possible She was the most 
good-natured creature in the world, and 
delighted to have any one towards 
whom she could exercise her kindly 
feelings Her children were hoys, and 
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at school, so that that source for her 
active benevolence was to a degree 
closed When, however, it did open 
itself, in the period of holidays, her torn 
garments, broken china, and httered 
apartments, proclaimed that she and 
her hopeful sons contrived to redeem 
the tune, and in a very short period to 
indemnify themselves fully for the pri- 
vation they were at times obliged to 
suffer of that, which seemed equally 
delightful to all parties, — the thaim of 
spoiling and being spoilt 

This exuberance of good-nature, theie- 
foie, fell in some poition to my share, 
111 the absence of her children I was 
very thankful all, therefore, was peace 
at Courtenay Hall 

The Couitenays lived much with their 
neighbours , they gave constant dinner- 
parties, and, alas • as constantly returned 
such visits Though I sometimes did 
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give a shrug as the card of invitation 
met my eye, yet I had no alternative 
but to accept, so much easier is it to 
say “ yes,” than “ no ” Into every draw- 
mg-ioom, therefore, within ten miles 
around Courtenay Hall, did I follow my 
sister’s round and my brother’s athletic 
torm A new face is always acceptable 
in the monotony of a country life “ The 
Colonel” (meaning myself) had there- 
foic no fault to find with his reception 
He was an old fiiend to some, though 
new to others, — neaily equal claims to 
being well received Still, the pleasure 
I derived was somewhat dubious The 
conversation was so completely local, 
that, for a long time, I was in the dark 
as to every thing uttered , but when the 
light opened upon my mind, as to the 
wit or wisdom I heard, I know not that 
1 was m the least better satisfied or 
amused 
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The good-nature of my associates 
made me, however, conceal my disgust , 
they weie really fond of me I had left 
a good name behind me, which, thanks 
to the insipid existence of country 
squires, had not been obliteiated by the 
lapse of years , and I accordingly took 
up my character as I found it, and as I 
left it The importance I was of, often 
amused me , and I found myself posi- 
tively lef erred to as an umpire in one or 
two cases which had been in dispute 
dining the whole of my absence 

One case, which though at the time it 
occurred was no matter of mdilFcrence, 
an old gentleman was twenty-four 
hours bringing to my mind, interlard- 
ing his discourse with exclamations of 
surprise and pity for my loss of memo- 
ry — Memory indeed ' a pretty use to 
make of it, if only to be applied to the 
pedigree of a horse ' 
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But touching the matter m dispute I 
had once taken French leave with a pre- 
cious huntci of my father’s, and rode hfer 
a-huntmg tlie result being somewhat 
disastrous, as is sometimes the case with 
stolen pleasures, the poor creature was 
lamed for life She was howevei not 
doomed to obscuiity or idleness in con- 
sequence , and, m becoming the mother 
of a numerous offspring, performed 
hei duty to the full as seiviceably as 
had she continued the more honourable 
career of following the hounds Her 
numerous progeny were m great ic- 
pute in the neighbourhood, but then 
exact descent had evei been a matter 
of dispute to tivo learned, obstinate, and 
idle neighbouiing squires A bet of ten 
pounds was the result, and I the um- 
pire appointed I, of all people in the 
world, who had almost foi gotten I had 
ever been a fox-hunting in my life, and 
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thought nothing inferior to a tiger wor- 
thy of the pursuit of man I, who had, 
in the chequeied scene of life, seen too 
much of man’s authority, whether justly 
or unjustly aroused, to remember the 
tidnsient cloud which overhung my 
father’s brow when my leally ill-beha- 
viour was disclosed to him in the boy- 
ish trick I have related. 

The end of the business was, that I 
did recall to mind the particulars of the 
poor mare’s pedigree The consequence 
was, tliat the winnei of the bet became 
my fast friend , the loser, my .ilmost de- 
claied enemy the last lesult, as being 
more piquante, was far moie agieeable 

Whilst I was perpetually reminded 
of things which I had forgotten, or 
wished to forget, and was ever hearing 
of what excited no intciest, two persons 
whom I really did remember, and ever 
had remembered, seemed to have as 
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much fallen into oblivion with all those 
around, as most of the events which 
their minds retained had with me 

Seymoui and Osborne were both ex- 
actly my own age , we had been at the 
same school, and, fiom th^* contiguous 
nature of oui parents’ property, had 
spent our holidays together We were 
therefore companions necessarily, which 
in time cemented as strong a friendship 
as boys ever feel we were all three 
manly, ivell-grown, active, well-bred- 
such were the pomts of resemblance , 
but there were strong shades of differ- 
ence in our actual characters Seymour 
was the wildest boy that ever tor- 
mented teachers and relations , Os- 
borne, precisely the contraiy the most 
tractable and least troublesome He 
never did get into mischief, or if he 
did, he was sure either to escape detec- 
tion or get out of the scrape hand- 
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somely Seymour, on the contrary, was 
sure to make bad worse, by his own 
imprudence , and was always the victim 
of his own mad pranks, oi the pranks 
of others , for he was ever looked upon 
as criminal, and had to bear, deservedly 
or undeservedly, whatever those in 
power chose to burthen his shoulders 
with 

The nicknames of these boys at 
school will perhaps best designate their 
chaiacter — Solomon and Satan I was 
exactly formed to be the bond which 
linked together two such opposite cha- 
racters I had what is termed uneven 
spirits , leaning to the sad, peihaps, more 
than the gay , and though 1 certainly 
loved and admired Seymoui the best of 
the two, yet in the society of Osborne 
I often felt more tranquil and con- 
tented, though less decidedly delighted 
than in tha^of Seymour with the one, 
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E could rest , with the other, I became 
weary from excess of amusement 

Such were my two early friends, 
whom I in vain sought amidst the crowd 
of faces I every day renewed acquaint- 
ance with Their name 5 seemed to 
have vanished as well as their persons 
Seymour’s father, I knew, was dead , for, 
during a short period after I quitted 
England, I had kept up an effort at 
a correspondence, and the event had ac- 
cordingly reached me through that chan- 
nel, but the place which should have 
been his in consequence, I ascertained, 
owned another master , it had been sold 
I sighed, but was not surprised To 
what did all those wild freaks, reck- 
less spirits, extravagance, and folly, tend^ 
To what I magined had been the result 
— rum and oblivion his wealth, name, 
and, by all but me, his person forgotten > 
But, bovever pitied I might be for 
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shortness of memory in other i espects, he 
was never likely to be obhteiated from 
my mind His agile form I could ever 
bring to my recollection , and there were 
places which I visited now again, after 
the lapse of years, which seemed still to 
echo to his jocund laugh, — stdl to be en- 
livened by his radiant smile It was all 
vain ' no Seymour’s welcome gave plea- 
sure to my heart , his faults, follies, and 
virtues, were apparently closed— pei haps 
m the giave— I dared not ask ' 

But of Solomon, the case was dif- 
ferent , and that he should not be spoken 
of was surprising “ Such a sensible boy,” 
“ such a handsome boy,” as he had begun 
life by being termed, — such a steady, 
shrewd, rich, wise man as I had left 
him, he must decidedly be dead, and 
I with some hesitation ventured to m- 
quire who lived at Hazelborough Hall 
“ Mr Osboine,” was the answer 
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“ What Osborne^” 

“ Why, Robert Osborne, to be sure ” 
'* My old schoolfellow 
“ Certainly ” 

“ I am surprised we have not met ” 

" He does not visit leuch,” was my 
brother’s short and conclusive answer to 
my inquiries , which conveyed to me the 
idea that the name of Solomon was far 
more deservedly bestowed than I had 
ever in former times imagined , and 1 
determined to renew my acquaintance 
immediately 

The first leisure day, I mounted the 
horse which was at my disposal, and by 
some old and well-known paths, found 
myself in front of Hazelborough HaU 
It was a beautiful place For a short 
time I paused to gaze around me I 
rung the bell , the lovely scene was 
connected with the remembrance of 
many h'>ppy hours of childish, thought- 
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less glee Osborne was an only child 
of rich and indulgent patents, and with 
him holidays were indeed ]ovial days , 
and through him such days weie par- 
taken of by otheis, amongst whom was 
myself IIis parents cieated, and we 
enjoyed — dancing, ciicket, hre- works, 
racing, and all the concomitant charms 
of eating and drinking, summed up a 
reign of enchantment foi the li\clj, and 
pleasure foi the less mercuiial, such as 
myself and Osborne To Seymoui, in- 
deed, the delight w is more decided , 
and again did the scene befoie me bung 
him to my mind in all his bloom, and 
}rOuth, and life 

Turning with a sigh fiom tliepiospect 
around, I ascended leisiirel\ the flight 
of marble steps, and, ringing at the bell, 
was soon surrounded by a troop of do- 
mestics in simple but handsome liveiies, 
hy whom and through whom I was 
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ushered into alibraiy, a room in former 
days but little frequented by myself, 
but which still, I plainly perceived, had 
undeigone as much alteration as my 
ideas concerning tlv' value of its con- 
tents It was a thaimii.o, apaitment 
books, elegantly bound, enclosed m 
gothic bookcases of caived wood- work, 
painted glass windows , a daik and rich 
caipet , massive inkstands, globes, and 
%aiious chans and tables of antique pat- 
tern, constituted this apaitment dedi- 
cated entiiely to study, but into which 
one solitaiy extia ornament had ciept, 
a masterpiece of Reubens, which was 
susjieiulcd ovei the chimney-piece 

The loom was entirely to my taste, 
and I gazed wath delight I had some 
time to inibilge my contemplations, for 
I think twenty minutes elapsed befoie 
Osborne made las appearance He was 
very littl^ altered, and I not so much so 
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as to make recognition at all difficult , 
mutual expressions of pleasure passed our 
lips 

I am afiaid,” I obseived at length, 
that I have bi ought you home , 
IS it so 

Oh no, — I had not been out , indeed 
I was at breakfast, and — and imagined 
it was your biothei , otherwise I would 
have had you introduced into the bieak- 
fast-room ” 

This answ^ei, as to the distinction be- 
tween me and my bi other, I did not 
perfectly comprehend , however, I made 
no faithei leniaik than that hij> hours 
and my biothei s weie veiy different 

My hours are late,” said Osboine 
I know not how it is I am always de- 
termining to tuiii o\ei a new leaf, but 
matters lathei grow woise than bettei, 1 
think ” 

“ You aie not a sportsman, then, I 
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guess , it IS that whuh keeps men in such 
habits of early houis and alertness — In 
foinici days, I remeiubci you cared very 
little foi either shooting oi hunting , 
and the fitting up of this apartment 
shows you know how to ‘^mploy your 
time to better purpose at home ” 

“ I can emjiloy my time at home, 
most ccitamly, but whcthei to better 
puipose, I am suit I cannot decide 
accident vci) often, moie tluin natiiial 
disposition, bends the taste to that which 
111 time b( comes habit , uid habit, as 
wc have all been told in oui mu series, is 
second nature ” 

I smiled “ Hut youi habit oi natuie 
was ever accounted serious , - -T lia\e not 
foi gotten youi nickname, Solomon the 
Wise ” 

A veij faint echo of a laugh burst 
from Osborne’s lips — he did not seem 
to like the recollections, however, if I 
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might judge from a tinge ol led which 
spread itself over his face I therefore 
tinned the subject to the books which 
environed us , the cloud vanished im- 
mediately from the brow of Osborne, 
and we were soon deeply engaged with 
the mental tieasures around The name 
of one authoi produced another , fiom 
those of foimor days wc got to our own 
Augustan age , the held was a laigc 
one, and in diving into our accumulated 
reading of years, the time flew rapidly 
aivay, and at the end of two liours, we 
p«uted I fai more satished with my le- 
newed atcpiamtanec, than with all the 
lest e7i masse, and he piofuse in his 
thanks foi my visit, and earnest entrea- 
ties that I would lencw it speedily 
Osboi ne did not return my visit , I 
was surpi ised , and one day, sitting with 
my sistei-m-law, expressed as much 
“ He seldom does come heie^' she le- 
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plied. With much emphasis on the last 
syllable “ About four years ago, he 
dined with us to meet Lord Famham , 
I do not believe we have met since , it 
was with some difficulty he was pre- 
vailed upon to come at all ” 

“ So, Osborne is a bit of a misan- 
thrope,” 1 observed 

“ A what inquired my simple- 
minded sister 

“ An enemy to soaety, — a lover of 
solitude,” I expLuned 

“Very possibly,” aiisweied Mrs Com- 
tenay gravely , “ and, to be sure, it is to be 
hoped he is, for he leads as dull a life as 
any one ever did, though not precisely 
solitary ” 

I had a mind to continue the dis- 
course, but my sister prevented my in- 
tentions by sitting down to the piano- 
foite, on which she rattled away some 
<ffd country-dance of her youth, spite of 
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a wretched instrument, wretchedly out 
of tune the effect was decisive , I fled 
to my own apartment 

It was not in my nature to be punc- 
tilious, noi, to own the truth, my interest, 
as fai as Osborne was concerned His 
library was an attraction in visiting him, 
which lendercd the balance very much 
in my favoui m continuing the ac- 
quaintance As soon, therefoie, as I 
well could do so, I renewed my visit, was 
most cordially received , again discussed 
authoi s and then works , and diversified 
the visit by a ride in his capacious paik, 
where at every step were pi oofs of Os- 
borne’s taste and powei to indulge it I 
was chaimed , and, at my friend’s request, 
letumed in a few days, for the sole pur- 
pose of accompanying him in a more 
extended ride about his place 

It was in this ride that the conversa- 
tion fell upon my brother I eulogised 
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with deserving praise his domestic 
happiness 

“ To be sure,” I continued, “ how 
little personal charms have to do with 
married bliss , the mind is alone what 
should be considered ’ 

“ I never understood Mrs Courte- 
nay’s forte was mind,” obseived my 
companion duly 

“You are quite right, but one should 
form one’s judgment accoiding to the 
degree required, not as to what it might 
be possible to possess Like riches, what 
IS wealth to one, is hardly bread to ano- 
thci , so my sister’s mental treasures are 
quite sufficient for the satisfaction of 
him they aie lavished on moie mind 
would be superfluous , less, my brother 
even, coidd hardly do without in his 
companion What I teim mind how- 
ever in Mrs Courtenay would be better 
designated as disposition —she is the 
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most good-tempered, contented being 
that ever walked the eaith ” 

“ Your brothel I'* very foitunate in 
being so well suited in' Ins partner , she 
seems to have been foinied foi him,’ 
said Osborne, still more drily than be- 
fore I was rather piqued by his man- 
ner, and added with inci eased eneigy — 
‘As to that Mis Couitenay, I am 
sure, would make any one happy , she 
IS so determined to accommodate herself 
to the taste and way of life ot her part- 
nei She was brought up entiiely in 
the world , but no human being would 
now suspect she had evei had a plea- 
sure beyond her home and gaidcn 
She was veiy much adnuied, and, it 
was thought, was not insensible to it 
But, from the moment slie inained 
:,he seemed to forget that any othei 
man existed but her husbintl She 
has formed her chaiacter bv his if she 
N 5 
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had marned a different person, she 
would decidedly have done the same, 
w^hether with equal success it is impos- 
sible to decide ” 

Osborne made not the slightest answer, 
so the conveisation fell to the ground 

On oui leturn towaids the house, as 
I was taking leave, a servant approached 
and informed Osboiiie the luncheon was 
ready I was really famished, and the 
sound was most grateful to my ears , and 
I awaited with impatience the natuial 
result, — an invitation to paitake thcieof 
It stiiick me, oi it was my hungei made 
me observant, that Osborne was some- 
what taidy in lequesting me to walk in 
" What the devil,” 1 thought , “ is he a 
nnsei, and alarmed at my dunking a 
glass of wine, and eating a mutton-chop 
in his house And at that moment mv 
not being allowed to enter the bieaklast- 
room, the moining of my fiist visit, 
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came across my mind I wis, howevei, 
too hungry to be scrupulous , so, putting 
my dignity into my pocket, I sprung 
from my horse and hurried into the 
house after Osboine, who seemed parti- 
cularly aleit, as if wishing to anticipate 
my appioach That, however, I did not 
allow him to do, and entered his dining- 
loom with himself, where, at a table 
on which lay an elegant repast, sat an 
equally elegant female ' 

The supposed little French millinei 
in Joseph Suiface’s loom instantly came 
into my mind , but I restrained my 
smiles, bi ought forwaid my best man- 
neis, and diove away from my thoughts 
the mal-a-pt opos conveisation I had 
]ust held with my friend and the lady’s 
protector 

An introduction speedily took place, 
and I seated myself at the table, of which 
the lady did the honours with infinite 
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ease, and some grace She was, though 
un peu passce, very handsome Her 
daik eyes received an additional lustre 
from a slight tinge of rouge, and her 
very well-assoite'l ribbons, mingled with 
hei black locks, and the blonde lace of 
hei cap, set off hei complexion and fea- 
tuies to the ver^ best advantage Her 
figuie was perhaps too fat, but good , 
and hei gown of the most costly descrip- 
tion and pel feet make , hci fingeis and 
throat weie not neglected, and had then 
shaie of oinament as fai as was compa- 
tible with a moining attire 

The contrast between Angelica (foi 
such was liei name) and my biotliei s 
wife, stiuck me so foieibly, that I could 
h.iidly prevent a veiy decided fit of 
laughtei from buisting foith howevei, 
I lestraincd my mirth, and conveiscd 
w ith the lady , and when the smile could 
not be commanded, it was asciibed to 
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her wit Wt talked of the weathei, of 
the fruit, of tlie fioweis no shyness of 
course was on the lady’s part , but I could 
not help thinking her manner to me had 
a peculiaiity about it, as if we had met 
before , there was a half cunning ex- 
pression m the coiner of hei eyes, added 
to some tamtieha that hci fcatuies were 
familiar, which com meed me such was 
the case But 1 had no idea of jnohting 
fiom such a position, to piolong the visit 
a moment beyond the time whicli civility 
and my appetite reqinied having satis- 
fied tlie calls of both, I took leave 
Osboine followc'tl me out of tlu 
loom he looked annoyed , and 1 
thought of his nickname Solomon ' 
but ve paited with mncli coidialit) 

“ Now you have bioken the icc,” said 
Osborne, “ and have eaten m my liouse, 
perhaps you will indulge me with your 
company to dinner some day ^^’^hcnevel 
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it suits you. Mis Osborne and myself 
wUl always be delighted to see you ” 

The reason which confined Osborne 
so much to his home being thus, as I 
thought, explani<^d, I had no scruple 
in accepting the invitations to dinner, 
which rapidly succeeded my introduction 
to Mrs Osborne ' W e were generally a 
trio , but sometimes he had an acquam- 
tance staying m the house, oi a neigh- 
bour joined the party, and I occasionally 
slept at Ha/elborough Hall This mode 
of life did not quite suit my fair sister- 
in-law , and the manner in which she 
pronounced, “ Of couise. Colonel Cour- 
tenay, we need not ask wheie you dined 
yesteiday,” oi the more piquante remaik, 
“ You are leally very kind, to give us 
the pleasure ot yoiii company to-day, 
when we all know how much gayer you 
might be elsewhere,” savoured moic of 
ill-nature than 1 imagined could possi- 
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bly have been produced b\ tlie acid of 
my sistei’s disposition 

My brother happily, howevei, came to 
my assistance “ Variety is always a good 
thing,’’ said he, “and I am particularly glad 
you do see so much of Osborne He is 
a good fellow, and employs more labouiers 
than any othei gentleman in the coun- 
ty To be suie, he is hoiridly slack about 
poaclieis, but, howe\ei, we will forgive 
him that fuilt, which is somewhat neu- 
tialized by his neigliboui Dawkins’s se- 
venty He must be \ery much obliged 
to you foi your visits, foi he leads a 
dull life , but, howevei, as people sow, 
so must they leap When Aithui gets 
a wife, Floia, then you shall blame his 
ac(j[uaintance , but till then, leave him in 
peace, deaicst It is a piece of good 
luck for Osboine to have a friend yet 
free to choose his society It would 
not be seemly foi family men to be fre- 
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quenting liis house, so the poor man, 
in this neighbourhood, where all have 
wives or daughters, is sadly at a loss for 
company ” 

“To my Kdstein notions,” I replied, 
“ the seclusion to winch Osborne is 
doomed seems somewhat strange , how- 
evei, it IS much to the ciedit of the 
proper feeling of the neighbourhood 
that it sliould be so " 

“ As to that,” observed my biothei, 
‘ I do not believe we ai e bettei oi woi sc 
than the rest of the world There are 
those Titai at hand, who would have no 
sciuples about who sat at the head of 
<i table winch owned Osborne foi mas- 
tei , but Osborne himself is fastidious , 
and, being neglected by the few he had 
evei sought, he in his turn took tlic 
disdainful ime, and would not associate 
\<hth the moie lenient He always was 
Avhat IS called ‘ high ’ and not easy of 
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access. Ins seclusion, therefore, is of a 
much more decided cast, than ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred would be un- 
der similar ciicurnstances ” 

To do poor Floia justice, my bio- 
ther’s speech was most effective, and 
from that moment no farther allu- 
sion was made to my acquaintance at 
Ha/elborough all was therefore peace 
at Courtenay, as if no Osborne or 
Angelica existed 

With my daily inci easing intimacy, 
so did my pleasure in Osbornes soci- 
ety improve Years had softened the 
harsher shades m his character in early 
life he was somewhat sclf-sufftcient , and 
though often indulgent, yet he could be 
ovei bearing , he was a spoilt child, and 
a wise child, and a rich child, and a 
handsome child Equally with his 
childhood, the days of indulgence, and 
apparently those of wisdom, had fled , 
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his wealth indeed remained, but the 
beauty of youth was gone Still Os- 
borne was to my eyes an improved cha- 
lactei There was a triumphant prospe- 
rity about him when we parted, that 
was rathei too much displayed, to be 
agreeable to the less favoured sons of 
fortune, or to give much opinion of the 
sense or feehng of the possessor All 
that was now entiiely changed Os- 
borne talked of himself as of a being more 
insignificant than any other in the crea- 
tion, and whose place in the world was 
too minute foi discovery He had ne- 
ver been deficient in talent, and his mind 
was highly cultivated , at times he was, 
when last we lived together, a pleasant 
companion , but now, he never was 
otherwise, at least to my taste What 
was peculiarly satisfactoiy to me, was 
what he was not, as much as what he 
was Mv long experience abroad, and 
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my shorter insight into home concerns, 
had made me appreuate well the merits 
of one who talked not gossip, of sport- 
ing, of his servants, or of himself 

But with my affection came my pity 
Why was he connected with Angehca ^ 
What thialdom united him to her^ 
Why for her weie Ins talents in obscu- 
rity, his friends descited, his house a 
solitude ? 

I soon discovei ed that Angelica was a 
former acquaintance of mine it would 
have been well, perhaps, had I been her 
only acquaintance Our connexion had 
been quickly foimed, and as expedi- 
tiously dissolved she quitted me for a 
nch Baronet, and I her for India, where 
no thought of Angelica evei again in- 
truded on my mind Now, however, 
and I must do her the justice, it was 
Angehca herself who confessed the fact 
the remembrance of our brief acquaint- 
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ance was renewed the first moment we 
were alone, the truth was acknowledged, 
and, at the same time, I made a solemn 
promise never to leveal to Oshorne that 
we had been friends of old I know 
not what I might have done with- 
out Angelica’s request I certainly, for 
Osborne’s sake, was no fiiend to hei , 
but a discovery I very shortly made as 
effectually tied my tongue as the ex- 
torted promise 

Osboine and myself weie sitting one 
day after dinner , Angelica had retired , 
the conversation turned on marriage 
After a few general and commonplace 
observations on both sides, I concluded, 
or was about to conclude, with a hint 
or two on Osborne’s future prospects, 
which I thought suited the opportunity 
The words “ When j^ou marry ” 
had only escaped fiom my lips, when a 
violent start on the part of my compa- 
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1110)1 effectually fio/e the remainder of 
the sentence 

“ Marry exclaimed Osborne at 
length — “ What is youi meaning, Ai- 
thur 

“ I — I — do not exactly know , but 
some day ” I paused, not knowing 
well what to say, foi the truth now foi 
the first tunc fiashtd acioss my mind 
Osboineiose and walked to tlu chiinncy- 
piccc Aftci contemplating the empty 
giate a shoit tunc, he turned tome 

“ Did not you know, Aithui, that 
1 wai, viaitied^ 

“ I beg you, or lathei Mrs 0«>boine, 
a thousand pardons , but, 1 am obliged 
to confess, 1 was not aware that sue h was 
the case I had imagined youi connexion 
Avas of a diffeient kind — her being called 
by } oiii name should have undeceived 
me , but it is so common a compliment 
to pay those who ha\e no legal light 
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to it, that it shed no light upon my 
mind ” 

Oshome legarded me fixedly “ My 
information has been, I fear, more un- 
pleasant than pica mg ” 

I leturncd no answei indeed, I was 
far too much annoyed to speak “ You 
would rather I had been still fiee to 
choose,” he added 

“If you had ratlici no/, I have notlung 
to say on the question ” 

A sigh^ or rathei a gioan, was the 
only answei I icccived fioni Osboine 
A silence ensued , at length I spoke 
“1 hope, Osboine, the mistake I ha\c 
laboured under has not been wounding 
to your feelings I giieve to have dis- 
tressed vou , but, I must be candid, I 
grieve far more for the cause As long 
as I imagined you unman led, your pre- 
sent mode of life might end to-morrow 
and, I am sorry to confess, the morality 
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of youl connexion does not nuke up in 

my mind for its ” 

"Folly' you would say,” interrupted 
Osborne 

“ ‘ Durability’ was the word I thought 
of , but have it as j ou will ” 

“ INIy will, then, is dccideilly for the 
word ‘folly,’ but it is a folly which six 
years I have aheady sufleied foi, and 
which, in the natuial couise of things, I 
shall suffer foi all my days But death 
heals all wounds, with life, all soiiow 
teases ” 

“ I do not like such a souice of con- 
solation as the only one,” I replied 
“death should not be legaided with 
dread, but life, etjually, should not be 
abandoned with disgust ” 

“ Such should be the case, but such is 
not always the case,’ Osborne answeied 
The discoveiy I had made soon led 
to the most peifect conhdence on the 
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part of Osborne, not that any one was 
in Ignorance of his marnage , it was my 
long absence fiom England which had 
concealed the fact from me alone Mrs 
Osboinc’s position as to society was the 
same almost as it had evt” been , so no 
light fell tiom that qnartei on my mind, 
the gieatest change in that lespect was 
m her husband Osborne s confidence 
was less as to his actual marnage, than 
to collateral ciicumstances which mainly 
contnbuted to it A sketch of those 
circumstances, as they fell fiom Ins 
mouth, IS the lesiilt of various discouises 
I held with him, who in early life was 
deemed woithj^ of the name of Soloinov ' 
which circumstances 1 am about to 
relate in nearly the very woids they 
were uttei °d by Osborne, in those many 
^isuie houis, which his fate gi anted to 
him, and which my taste piofited by 
It is in his own person I shall speak 
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OSBORNE’S STORY 


As a text befoie a sermon, so I sliall 
begin my tale by a letter ot my mother s, 
which may fairly be consideierl as the 
thread which, when spun out, bound me 
by those mental fetteis ycleped u'/sdotn, 
which to me have proved fai more in- 
jurious than the cap and bells of the 
veiiest fool on earth 

TO CHARLLS OSBOKNE, LSQ 
“ MV D1 AlirST CHILD, 

“ The night before I quit the abode of 
so many j ears of happiness, and leave a 
house endeaied to me by so many ten- 
der ties, existing and departed, I cannot 
employ myself moie to my own satisfac- 
tion, than by addressing my dear boy on 
vor II o 
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that impoitant moment he has now 
reached, namely, his entry into life 
Foi once, let me whisper in your ear the 
voice of expeiience, and the admonitions 
of a parent , alas now sole suivivor of 
two who have watched o 'er your every 
look, thought, word, and action, foi 
twenty-two y^ais , and, proud am I to 
say, without such scrutiny evci produc- 
ing aught but the most heartfelt satis- 
faction, for few parents can boast such 
a child as you Still, the wisest may 
err, the stiongest become feeble, and the 
voice of age, though neglected by the 
many, will not be so by such as my be- 
loved Charles 

“ In entering life, you will find joui- 
self no small object of attention , foi you 
aie iich, well-looking, young, and of 
^good famdy Your acipiaintance will 
theiefore be eagerly sought aftei, you 
wiU be flattered, caressed, admiied 
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Geneial dangers, and of a dtt ided clia- 
ractei, I airi sine, your good sense re- 
quires no guidance to avoid , it is those 
of less apparent magnitude that 1 wish 
to warn you against, — two descriptions 
of persons being most particulaily in- 
cluded 

“ In all laige cities there aie ccitain 
individuals termed Jashionuhle , of which 
numbei, many of yoiii former compa- 
nions, I am told, aic now veiy piominent 
featuies Young Vincent, I^oid Buckley, 
Sii Andiew AVood, and Montagu Sey- 
mom, (the last, indeed, is youi rela- 
tion,) aie all, as I am informed the gay- 

« 

est of the gay , that is, they game, and 
follow whatevei whim enteis then head, 
without thought of piopiiety, health, 
wealth, oi the common foims of society 
As long as they aie noticed as superior 
in the line they follow, they caie not at 
what expense they pm chase such noto- 
o 2 
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riety You are much too sensible to 
give into their pi ofligate ways , but if 
you frequent tlie society of these per- 
sons, be wise, and never allow them to 
draw you into tliew most destructive 
snaie, — that of plaj' 

“ Young A^incent, I am told, is a pio- 
fessed gamester I sec by the papers, 
he IS on the tint , and the report of the 
world IS, that he has been unlucky To 
him, tlierefore, what a pn/e will be your 
means, your name, jour countenance 
Avoid him, I imploie you, my child, as 
you value my peace and your own cha- 
racter 

“ As to the others, they are all bad 
alike — Pool Montigu ' I pity him 
tiom my soul , foi theic is much in 
him that might have led to good, if he 
blRd understanding to conduct himself in 
the woild But he lacks that which my 
Charles happily possesses, —wisdom I 
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would not foi any thing in the woild see 
you d gdincstei , it is the nun, not only 
of fortune, but of character, morality, 
and feeling I do not think you have 
any natural turn that way , but such 
companions aie too attractive, and more 
particuldily to one so little accustomed 
to society as yourself I would lathei 
hear of your associating with men of 
inferior minds oi manners, but of quiet 
habits, than the set I ha\e described 
Theiefore, I beseech you, do not frequent 
then society inoie than you possibly can 
avoid Do not allow \oinself to be 
the victim of then specious i\ lies , and 
to be numbered with the fools whom 
they flattei, caress, plundci, and aban- 
don ' 

“ Having cautioned you against those 
of your sex from whom alone I have 
any feajs for your happiness, I must 
now turn to my own, which is a subject 
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I may justly have a title to descant 
upon 

“ Your looks might well demand 
favour from them , but be not offended 
when I say, your tot tune will be a much 
gieatei attraction The singular system 
of society in England brings forth every 
spring moie or less numbers of girls to 
the matrimonial market, who, till dis- 
posed of by death or wedlock, continue 
to appear eveiy yeai with the bursting 
of the leaves and the early song of the 
buds These giils are all led by a 
mother or aunt, who invariably fall 
upon, as their rightful piey, eveiy youth 
of any expectations , but with one as 
yourself, of decided fortune, these har- 
pies would rather die than rchnqiiish 

then hold Colonel D , whom you 

may remember, fell a prey to Lady 

M for her niece, and she mqmed her 

daughtoi, one of the plainest girls possi- 
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ble, to the Duke of A IJoLh alliances 

turned out ill JVIis D eloped from 

her husband, who fell by the hand of 
the gallant for whom she had abandoned 
him , and as to the Duke and Duchess, 
they are existing pi oofs of the melan- 
choly fate of those who are joined by 
the rough hand of what is most wrongly 
termed ‘ a mutual friend ’ 

“ I do not wish you should avoid 
women s society On the contiaiy, with- 
out it, men are haish, lU-manneicd, and 
selfisli But, he cmitious, I implore 
“ When you dance let it be c\ideiitly 
foi the pleasure of the amusement, not 
for the smiles of j our partiiei , and let 
that partner be rarely danced mth moie 
than twice, otheiwise the mother will 
be sure to say, ‘ What aie youi inten- 
tions which, to a person of delicate 
feelings, is the f/iost awful question ima- 
ginable Happily, society is so large. 
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that you may form female acquaintance 
independent of guls My old friend, 
Mrs Gordon, is stiU much in the woild , 
and her nieces, I am told, aie women of 
excellent character, iH whose houses very 
pleasant society is ever to be found 
‘ I am not so afraid, however, of the 
girls themselves as of their mothers 
Girls do not, or cannot, make such 
impudent attacks, whatever they may 
wish The consequence is, that mother- 
less daughters, however pietty, are not 
nearly so easy to dispose of in mainage, 
as the less well-looking, brought foiward 
by the arts of their female paient I 
can see in my mind’s eye the agitation 
your person wiU cieate, when fiist .you 
appeal in public , but, how the sensation 
will increase when the certainty is an- 
nounced of your being the possessor of 
15,000/ a-year ' Stdl, your good sense, 
I am sure, will guide you 
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“ Howliappy docs such scciiiity make 
nie ' — Pool Pady Jane Sejmoiir' Slie 
who loves hci son with equal wainith ’ 
Alas ' liow will all such affection end ^ 
In misci}^, shame, and disappointment 
It IS inevitable — Montagu must be 
lost 

“ To-moiiow I dcpait foi the abode 
which your dcai fathei’s hmdness pio- 
vided foi me as my home but, m (put- 
ting tins house, I anticipate, though 
under a dilFcient form, many a smiling 
hour beneath its loof when I again le- 
visit it I hope to see \ou, my dear 
child, tlie liappy liusband of soii^c fan 
fortunate being, with luanj?^ smiling 
pledges foi a giandmothei to exliaust 
all hei doating fondness upon And 
for the accomplishment of that happy 
end, attiibutc, I beg, thelengtli, dulness, 
and all the impcifections of this letter 
which has no merit but as the produc- 
o 5 
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tion of one, who will yield to none in 
one respect— that of affection foi her 
child It is that love which has drawn 
from me the counsels this letter con- 
tains , and it is that love which, I am 
suie, will enfoice such col’iiscIs on your 
mind, so that you may leap fiiiit there- 
from ” 

“ Tn this hope, I bid you, my dear 
Son, farewell ' 

Youi affectionate Mother, 

M O” 

My mind occupied with the above 
lettei, I was m the midst of my toilette, 
the morning aftei my ainval in Lon- 
don, when the very Montagu Seynyiur 
theiein mentioned entered He was 
enchanted to see me, piessed my hand 
in both of his , said that he had not 
been in bed until five, but had nsen 
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early in order to gam a comfortable 
t^te-k-tCte befoi e I went out — “ So, 
hurry on your diessing gown,” he con- 
tinued, “ my good fellow, and let us 
send for all the best the hotel pro- 
duces though that, to be sine, need not 
be asked for when the posscssoi of 
15,000/ a-year commands In such a 
case, every luxury of the season of course 
springs to the table spontaneously I 
shall expect nothing less than a bottle 
of Champagne ” 

Seymour’s style was so well known to 
me, that not a word he utteied need 
have suipiised me, but my mothei s 
lettei had insinuated suspicion into my 
\eui&, under the guise of wisdom , and 
instead of the laugh with which I had 
been accustomed to acknowledge my 
friend’s effusions, 1 faintly smiled, and 
that smile was only meant to conceal. 
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what I blush to own, the thought that 
Seymour’s necessities, moie than friend- 
ship, had caused him to share my morn- 
ing meal , and his very disoidered dress, 
and evidently hurried toilette, gave 
sticngth to the odious idoi However, 
I returned the piessure of his hand, 
ordered breakfast, and to it we both sat 
down 

Whatever idea I may have entei tam- 
ed of Seymoui’s animal necessities was 
not faithei confiimed Whilst I did 
full justice to a veiy substantial lepast, 
Seymoiu plaj ed with his tea-spoon, and 
ciumbled the dry toast about the caipet, 
to attiact my dog, without deigning 
to cany a mouthful to his own bps 
However, though neglecting the coffee, 
chocolate, eggs, muffins, &c &,c he found 
plenty of employment for his mouth, 
and lattled on, much to my amusement 

“ You are up at White’s, Osborne” 
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I started 

“ And most assuredly you wdl come 
in , for you are nth, and not known 
sufficiently to have made enemies as well 
as fiiends I suppose youi politics will 
make you have an eye to lirookes s, as 
well I have no interest theie, hut Buck- 
ley has You know he is become quite 
a ladital , he dines with “i- * * * three 
times a-week, and, what is moie, had 

A to dine with him 1 wish I had 

been of the pai ty, foi I like, of all things, 
any thing out of the common way But 
he asked Cotton instead, and Cotton’s 
uncle w^ould not let him accept , so then 
he picked up Aiibiey in the street, and 
Aubiey talked so much, that poor 

A had no opportunity of getting 

in a word, so no eaithly good arose 
from having him there ” 

“ Why, what good did they expect 
I inquired 
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“ What good screamed Seymour , 
“ why, what better good than good fun ^ 
— But are not jou charmed with your 
good fortune at White’s, in perspec- 
tive ^ ’ 

“ Oh, enchanted 

“ I ’ll be hanged if you aie — Now, if 
you have a notion of any other dub, 

such as the T ’s, or A ’s, I swear 

I must call you out, or, wh.it will be 
twenty times more boring, cut you I 
intend to make myself a person of great 
importance, thiougli your means Your 
cabriolet must be just like mine , we 
willlia\c the same coloured coat, neck- 
cloth , — ^in short, we will be the subject 
of remaik, foi twenty-four houis* But 
the best thing will be, introducing you 
to the INIa’ imas I anticipate the most 
glorious amusement therefrom ” 

“ Why particularly fiom me I de- 
manded “ You might assuredly carve 
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pleasmo foi youiself fioni youi own 
store , you are quite as good a catdi ” 
“Oh, I am no catch at all , I — I — I do 
one or two tilings which have ruined my 
pretensions in that ivay, and which the 
Maminas think wiong, not moially, but 
worldhly, (if there is such a word,) wrong 
1 sometimes touch a card, and sometimes 
lose , my bills are not short, or paid 
with mercantile exactness , not to men- 
tion one oi two other little offences , but, 
with youi piudonce and cleai estate, you 
will be their idol — By the by, Tvucy Uor- 
mei IS more admned than any thing ever 
WMs We are all wild about her She is 
the nicest little tiling It was to dance 
with her, I was so late at I^ady G — ’s 
last night, and to have the pleasuit of 
putting the dear little soul into her cai- 
iiage — But, confound that fellow, Frank 
More ' Whilst 1 was hunting foi the vile 
servant, he got near my love, and actually 
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wheedled her pietty arm undei his , so 
I was obliged to bundle off with old 
motliei Cox, who was the child’s cha- 
peion — But,” pulling out the ininia- 
tuie of a watch, ‘ bow the tune flies ' — 
i\dieu ' my dear Os I mu t go home and 
make my toilette, write a dozen hdlcU- 
doux, and then, if you have a mind, I 
will diive you half ovei town in my 
cab’ 

I thanked him, and we paited 

Into Seymour’s cab atcoidingly, in 
due time, 1 penetiated, and was seated 
next to the most excpiisitely diessed per- 
son ot the day We went to Tattei sal’s, 
and into the Park, and into all the prin- 
cipal stieets , and Seymoui laughed, and 
nodded, and talked, and kissed Ins hand, 
and uiged on liis hoise, till diessing- 
time, when Ave parted He had an en- 
gagement at House , so I devoured 

my solitaiy meal, the fiist and last that. 
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thanks to my friends, I ever had to 
partake of 

I spent the evening in leading over 
my mother’s letter , and resolvtd to be 
wise in time, and avoid Seymoui The 
matter i\as difficult, he being my fiiend 
and 1 elation , still, I was determined it 
should be done I theiefore innounced 
my intention of not becoming a member 
of White’s, and had my name put up at 
one of the clubs obnoxious in the eyes 
of Seymour Still, though depiived of 
his patronage, I found myself any thing 
but solitary Amongst othois, wliom I 
formed an intimacy with, was Aubrey 

Aubrey was several >eais oldci than 
myself, he was a man decidedly of the 
world clover, not ungentlemaiilike or 
disagreeable , but he was not amiable 
He could talk, but his actions often be- 
lied his words , still, he was a personage 
of importance m society, though wh)^. 
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no one could exactly say He was not 
handsome or rich , and his family, 
though good, were nothing m society 
He therefore stood on his own merits , 
and those merits ^veie at hrst sight so 
little prominent, that it was matter of 
deep research to find them at all , and 
still gieatei matter of sui prise, when they 
weie ascertained, to discover why, such 
as they were, they carried him into the 
first societies , into houses where only 
the elite of the land entcied , into se- 
crets which no other human being had 
ever penetrated , into effaces which im- 
proved las income, and into connex- 
ions which fixed him firmly where 
alone accident seemed to have had a 
hand in placing him 

Such was Aubrey , and somehow he 
became my friend Though a member, he 
applauded my not belonging to White’s 
His aid brought me in for Brookes’s, 
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which, however, I found dull, and did 
not frequent Aubrey frequently rung 
in my ears his fears that I should be 
ruined by my servants , and obliged me 
to part with a lad I had hi ought fiotn 
the countiy, and take a gioom of his 
own in his place, who, I in the 
couisc of time discoAered, cheated me 
outrageously, to indemnify himself, I 
believe, for having served Aiibiey for 
four years without wages, but upon the 
piomise of his mastei s doing something 
good for him That good he paid me 
the compliment of contiiving that I 
should effect 

The pleasure 1 had in Aubiey’s so- 
ciety was so doubtful, that why I was 
so much with him 1 could not well 
comprehend Oiii tastes agreed on verj 
few points , and his manners, though 
of the woild, yet had an easy familianty 
about them, which, even with men, was 
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grating to the feelings of one who had 
been bi ought up in the style of manners 
which I had witnessed in my father’s 
drawing-room I could almost have 
pronounced them vulgar, but vulgar 
they were not , and with men of at all 
mediocre manners, he moved a perfect 
piince, though still his familiar, 
aant, decided an never abandoned him 
He lived with me constantly, and always 
hinted the numerous engagements he 
lesigned for the pleasure of my com- 
pany 

He had a way of lendering himself 
inteiesting to a man of wealth, by al- 
ways talking of the horrors of poverty 
Whatever he did, sprung fiom this in- 
surmountable evil it was from this mis- 
foitune he could not many as he liked , 
so he was obliged to keep a mistress it 
was the same misfortune which made 
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him play, to pick up a few pounds of 
the wealthy it was tlie same barrier 
which confined lum to the smoky at- 
mosphere of liondon , but how could a 
beggar travel ^ It n as want of means 
obliged him to be obliged to Jus friends 
for a dinner, and to their carnages for 
com eying him to and fiom them And 
he pionounced all these lamentations in 
the same bieath with which he found 
fault witli the Champagne he \^'as car- 
rying to his lips , gave hints that the 
dinner he was devouiing with tlie ap- 
petite of one famished, was hardl)- fit 
foi a gentleman’s table, complained 
of the roughness of all carnages, unless 
particularly hung , of the ill-manner the 
hoi sc s which drew him diew together 
of the ill cut of the coachman’s coat , of' 
the absLiid play of the man fiom whose 
pocket he filled his own , and lamented 
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the unenviable lot of aU Ins married 
friends ' Such was Aubrey, and, such as 
he was, we were always together 

I was indebted to him for many agree- 
able acquaintance, particularly among 
women , but he alwaj^ cautioned me 
against their aits 

“ Thcie IS only one class of females,” 
he would pionounce, “ in whom the 
game is not to be artifacial, excepting in 
looks , therefore, in good society, actual 
beauty oi ugliness may be more easily 
ascertained, but the mind is only ex- 
posed to view with those in whom in- 
tellectudl acquiiemcnts have nothing to 
do m then connexions with men Then 
good and bad feelings aie equally ex- 
posed to \iew the last, I fear, are too 
often the painful sight such knowledge 
discoveis, but if the fiist, and such in- 
stances are not uncommon, how power- 
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ful IS the attraction, as being genuine 
and unsolicited ” 

The females I frequented were not 
at all, however, such I danced, talked, 
laughed, rode, walked with at least 
twenty girls, fan, dark, gay, sentimen- 
tal, short, tall, fat, thin I had no de- 
cided flirt (that was my system), and so 
I divided my favours m pietty equal 
shares amongst such as I have described 
— twenty laughing, dancing giils 1 
continued •this more pleasant than ex- 
citing state of things foi some time 

At length a renewed acquaintance 
made me discover that a moie enliven- 
ing intercom se was possible Lucy 
Doimer I had known fiom a child, 
though for the last foiu yeais we had 
not met The death of hei motlier 
removed hei to a distance, and fixed hei 
in the house of her uncle, Ijord New- 
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port Lady Newport was herself young 
and handsome, and her house the most 
attractive of the day This house was 
not one, however, in which Aubrey was 
intimate He endeavoured to explain his 
exclusion as lesting entix^ly with him- 
sell Lady Newpoit was impeitment, 
and he cut hei ' However, she seemed 
quite capable of existing without him , 
and, thioiigh Lucy’s introduction I 
found my way into Lady Newpoit’s 
society, without Aubrey’s assistance 
I tlunk you must remember Lucy 
She was ceitainly the loveliest creature 
I c\ ei saw, and indeed is so now Her 
slight Hebe figure, her lily complexion, 
auburn haii, ivoiy teeth, and laughing 
rosy lips, foimed to my taste the beau 
ideal of perfect female beauty Witli 
her I could not be so leserved, or latlier 
guarded, as with others, we were such 
old friends , so we renewed our ac- 
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quaintance with almost childish glee 
She seemed mv sister, and would turn 
to me as the person most her friend of 
any that surrounded her , for, indeed, 
I knew her far bettei than any other 
she lived with At that time, I did not 
think her clever , but she appeared ami- 
able, feeling, and not otheiwiso than 
sensible Talented I also did not deem 
her , ^et I know now, though she made 
no display, that she was far moie accom- 
plished than most of her accpi untance , 
and she had cleverness to cultivate her 
mind inpiivate, so that she miolit have 
puzzled half the men she li\ed with 
in public, had such tiiumph been her 
object l?ut, however, to me she only 
appeared, first, most beautiful, and, se- 
condly, most agreeable I tried to adopt 
rules 111 my conduct to her, but I could 
not succeed If she wanted an arm, 
my own flew forth spontaneously to 
VOL II p 
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suppoit her If she looked giave, I was 
across the room m an instant to enliven 
her , noi did I reflect how far wise 
was sucli conduct When Lady New- 
poit’s caiuage appeared, I checked my 
hoise to catch lAicys su'ding eye -In 
shoit, I loved but I had to thank 
Aubrey for the discovery 

“ You will really be doing a public 
benefit, by marrying pooi Iaic> Doi- 
mei,” he exclaimed one day 
“ Man V 

“Ceitainly, inaiij' , foi lei little feet 
and small head got so into the wits of 
the Uimeisity boys last year, and who 
will soon be congregating again in this 
town, that half the mothers in the land 
are in greater honoi of pool innocent 
Lucy, than of wrinkles and old age A 
penniless little thing is not what they 
want But however, seriously, I am 
delighted at your intentions , she is so 
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poor, poor soul ’ that any one would be 
reckoned a good marriage for liei ^ind 
with your foitunc, to bestow youiself 
upon her, is just what I like, it is bberal, 
a quality getting so miicli out of date 
Lady Newport, of course Lady New- 
poit, has had no hand in the mattei 

Lady NcAvport I exclaimed — 
What are you talking of, Aubiey ^ I 
I am not intending to many Tnicy , at 
least, I think not , 1 have no idea, at all, 
of hei, oi any one, as a wife — I am almost 
certain , — and as to Lady Newport, yon 
must be awaie that slie has too many 
conceiiis of lier own to attend to, to 
think of those of otheis It is hci in- 
diffeience to Lucy, and the isolated situ- 
ation she holds, which makes any one, 
more particulaily her eaily fiicnd, de- 
sirous to pay hei every attention, the 
nature of which attentions, I presume, 
you liave mistaken as concerns myself ” 
p 2 
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“Very possibly, you must know 
best , indeed 1 know nothing — I am not 
in the least curious But as to Lady 
Newpoit, theie I must set you right, 
she IS not as cai Jess as you imagine , 
she does not wish Lucy hould disturb 
her flirtations, whether politic^il, stien- 
tihcal, or sentimental , and therefore she 
IS the more ready to entourage any one 
who will pay her attention and the 
Avay she abandons hei, is to secure youi 
compassion ” 

“ Compassion I exclaimed 

“ Oh, I do not mean yours paiticulaily, 
but any one not absolutely a beggar I 
could sweai, with all hei affected indif- 
ference, that Lady Newport has ascertain- 
ed the extent of youi income, the si7e of 
your coiin+iy-house, your establishment, 
and pursuits ” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” I said sharply 
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‘ No more, Aubrey, I beg , you must be 
mistaken ” 

“ Very likely,” was Aubrey’s cool 
answer — “ What is the houi ? — four 
—God bless me ' I was to have been at 

’s (naming the fiist Duke m the 

land) at half-past three Adieu, mi te- 
voir, at Malton’s , bis cook vaut hien ses 
gages , which is more than can be said 
of half the approved aitists who pictend 
to feed us ” 

Aubrey departed, and I was left to 
meditate My mothei’s letter came into 
my mind “ I am faiily caught,” I 
gioaned piteously, “Aubrey is right 
it IS too true, but I will escape though 
Idle ” 

Aubrey’s remarks pi eyed upon my 
mind , and I took a bold i esolution ac- 
cordingly, foi a wise man,— I resolved 
to quit London for Newmarket ' It was 
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the July meeting Seymour was going 
there, I knew , and I wrote, proposing to 
carry him Though not near so much 
with Seymoui, as our former intimacy 
demanded, yet stxll I had a good deal of 
intercourse with him lie readily con- 
sented, therefore, to my offer , and con- 
giatulated me on the proof of good taste 
this visit gave evidence of ” 

“It IS mcie cunosity,” I replied, 
“ taste lias nothing to do with it ” 

“ So we all say at fust,” said Seymour, 
laughing 

I sighed ' my mother’s caution entered 
my mind , but then, again, a dinner 
engagement with Lord Newpoit made 
me firm to the pin pose which would 
enable me to elude it, and which, for 
a moment, I hesitated to accomplish 
Into my tiavellmg chaise, built after 
the most approved model, by a builder 
not patiomzed by the King, or any of 
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the Royal family, but by the Honoui- 
able William Aubrey, did Sej’^mour 
and myself accordingly jilaco oui selves, 
one fine morning in July, and were 
from that moment rathei flying than 
moving m a whnlwind of dust along 
that load which leadeth to the fio/en 
plains in icality, though fevtiish phuns 
they become, of Newmaiket 

Very happily — foi my iieivcs weie 
not in the veiy best form, aceoidmg to 
the language of the place we weie about 
to visit, — Seymoui’s weie equally, for 
him, 1111 iti ling I did not know the 
cause, but there weie moments m the 
jouiney, wheie he was evidently thought- 
ful , and he expressed himself w'lth less 
reckless gaiety than I had ever known 
before Still, he was quite talkative 
enough, and occasionally allow cd me to 
talk , to do which, I had known the 
time when, for his companion, it was 
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somewhat difficult The conversation 
turned upon Aubrey 

“ It was not by his advice you cut 

White’s, and went off to the T ’s 

That was an dtroci<>iis proceeding, — but 
every one to his taste I I'ope the mon- 
keys who have seen the world are agree- 
able company ” 

“ I veiy seldom frequent any club 
One is just as good as another to read 
the papers in ” 

“ Thcie you are decidedly wrong,” 
observed Seymour gravely “ Even in 
the particular of a newspaper, it is better 
to receive one of those precious docu- 
ments from the smooth hand or smooth 
glove of a well-washed and perfumed 
dandy, than from the hard, ungloved, 
unpei fumed unwashed paw of one 
whose last knowledge of soap and water 
was not before the Flood, for that ablu- 
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tion might hold good for many years, 
but before he groped in mummy dust, 
or amongst the rums of Palmyra — So, 
you see, I will not allow your news- 

papeis to be the same at the T s, as 

at AVhite’s ” 

I laughed “ Well, I am very willing 
to allow you to be right, foi, to own 
the ti uth, I nevei read them any where 
but at home ” 

Obsciving Seymoiu taking out a 
small book, and hastily pencil a remaik 
theiein, and then deposit the volume 
with caie in his secret coat-pocket, I 
inquired if he found any tiling in our 
journey suflicicntly inteiesting to note 
111 his join nal To say Seymour smiled, 
would be a very faint desciiption of 
his iniith at my interrogation Even 
laughtei would haidly desciibe the glee 
he indulged at my expense He threw 
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me the little work it proved the first 
I had ever seen, though 1 certainly had 
heard of such things — a betting-book ' 

I now ]oined in Seymour’s smiles 
He proceeded to elucidate the mysteries 
of the book and be showed me, or 
attempted to show me, that, by tlie re- 
finement of the ait he was inastei of, 
he should, by standing immense sums on 
one hoise, and equally large on another, 
and thousands on the msre, and hun- 
dreds on the horse, and fifties on the 
old one, and ten on the filly, certainly 
rctilizc twenty-five pounds ' 

It was now my tuin to laugh , and 1 
accoidmgl) fieely indulged my iniitb 
The absurdity of the whole thing struck 
Seymour’s lively mind at the same 
moment, and a duet of laughter ensued 
for some tune 

“ My good fellow,” I at length ex- 
claimed, “ when next you want twenty 
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pounds, do come to me, and do not dis- 
tract your brain by these abstruse calcu- 
lations, which, in a case of the national 
debt, of a national bankinptcy, ina)- be 
very well bestowed , but, as it is, \\ ill 
really tuin yoiii hair giey bcfoie its 
time, and tear your mind to pieces foi 
nothing 

Wo reached JJcwmaiket all was 
bustle and business I did not dislike 
the an, oi the life , and I liked to see the 
horses , but 1 would not bet a shilling, 
though Vincent offeied me a good thing, 
and Sej nioni told me I was mad to 
lefiise Ilowevei, I thought of the 
pioverb, ‘ II a Je ptemte) pat) qm 
coutc, and would not be diawii in 
Vincent had Ins levenge by eairying off 
my travelling companion, leaving me to 
letiirn to London m solitaiy giandenr 
And not only that , — though thev stai t- 
ed an houi aftei me, they contii\cd to 
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beat the Honourable WiUiam Aubrey’s 
coachinaker’s tiavelling chaise into Lon- 
don hollow, and gave the first commu- 
nication in St James’s Street of the in- 
telligence of the morning 

My Newinaiket ti p did not add to 
my popularity , and a doubt arose in my 
mind, whether it was not sustaining my 
charactei of wisdom on too lofty a pin- 
nacle, when It cost me the good-will of 
a few men who were more their own 
enemies than any one’s else , and with 
whom, had I ventiucd a couple of hun- 
dieds, I shoidd have well repaid all their 
good-natiucd hospitality , without which, 
to me, IS a stiangei, the plains of New- 
inaikct would have been awful indeed 
And w'liich kindness, though Aubrey 
pionounced it to be selfish, on the part 
of the besto'vers, I had too much per- 
sonal love so to consider it 

I was engaged to go m September to 
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Lord Newpoit’s, and, spite of the fears 
I entertained in that quarter, to go there 
I determined Aubrey was against it 
It was the dullest house in the world 
Newport was so silent, I^ady Newport 
so talkative, and the shooting so bad, 
and the society so boring, and the cook so 
indifferent, and the whole thing so gieat 
a failure — Still I said I would go 

“ Mind what 1 say,” weie Aubiey’s 
paitiiig words I did so, and was quite 
of a diffciciit opinion 

In mixed London society, Ijord New- 
port was little attractive beyond an air 
of lank <ind a countenance which com- 
manded admiration he said little and 
did less In the country, he was a per- 
fectly different charactci , sui rounded 
by Ins lovely childien , in the society of 
his beautiful nife, ivith his fi lends, ,ind 
coiintiy pursuits, his spiiits ie\ived, 
and he appeared to an advantage which 
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no one who only saw him listlessly pick- 
ing his teeth in an Opera-box, or dosing 
over his turtle-soup between two super- 
annuated Duchesses, could e\er have 
dreamt of as possible, even iindei the 
most advantageous cncumstances 

Whilst Lady Newport, m London, 
was the hnest lady that ever cairied the 
name , m the country she could look 
aftei her parish, her childien, hei ncigh- 
boiiis, her garden, and her guests , and 
retain iiothiiis» of la belle dame, but what 
was necessary to shed ease without free- 
dom, spirit without noise, and wit with- 
out pedantiy, over the tiicle in iihich 
she leigned the ipieen, and to drive fiom 
thence wcansonie or oft-icpeatcd dis- 
course, localities, newspapei gossip, and 
all such unmeaning conveisation 

The society was not lariife, but agree- 
able , and I found myself more happily 
situated theie than I had been ever be- 
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fore m my life and this was ceitainly 
to a degiee independent of Lucy, foi, 
though, when she was present, an addi- 
tional ray of light seemed to illumine 
all around, yet she was not at all obtiu- 
sive by way of being an assistant in do- 
ing the honouis ot the house, nor was 
she called upon to make a display for 
the amusement of those therein The 
ease which leigned around, slie paitook 
of, and though fai from estianging her- 
self fioin society, yet theie weie times 
when slie would vanish to follow her 
own pui suits, without choosing to con- 
sider heisclf as a iiaity concerned in 
what miglit be the geneial object of the 
lest of the company One of that paity 
(myself) would often, m thought, pui- 
sue hei to the limpid stieam, by which 
I imagined her seated, with a book or 
pencil , oi into hei own little boudoir, 
following her independent pursuits 
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It generally proved that she had ac- 
companied the children at such times in 
then walk , and some good-humoured 
raillery upon the subject of her passion 
foi talking Italian with the governess 
always ensued, fiom hti uncle 

Whenever Lucy was present, how- 
ever, she was only second to Lady 
Newport , and, to pay her even the most 
common attentions, I had to contend 
with half-a-do/en otheis, at least One 
or two of these eompetitois W'ere de- 
cidedly good matches, and gave symp- 
toms occasionally that they had more 
serious designs than to sit hy her at din- 
ner, or to obtain her smile by dunking 
wine with her But Lady Newport did 
not seem to regaid them , and Lucy, still 
less , and T could not help observing, or 
thinking I ( jserved, that I was more 
distinguished than any other, both by 
Lady Ncwpoit and Lucy That I dis- 
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tinguished -Lucy, is certain , for it reach- 
ed Aubrey’s ears, who wrote to me in 
these words — 

“ I am now quite certain y on like 
Lucy , for I undei stand you forgot to 
eat, in gazing at her , and I have lead 
lately the eye is never to be mistaken 
A pel son may discipline the muscles of 
the face and voice, but there is some- 
thing in the eye beyond the will, and 
thus frequently it gives the he direct , 
so I will believe wbat I hear of your 
glances, and not what you write of your 
feelings ” 

On receiving tins letter, I determined 
not to look so much at Lucy in future 
But the more I obseived of liei mind, 
the more 1 became enamouied of her 
person if love was not, according to 
the old song, to be “ fed by gazing,” it 
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could still be nurtured by the ears The 
more I heard Lucy speak, the moie I 
admired liei , and it was not difficult to 
observe that I was liked in return 
Why should I not piopose to her’ 
This was a question I ictued to lest one 
night to ruminate upon The next 
morning, the following paiagiaph ap- 
peared m a letter fiom my mother 

“ Poor Lucy ' dear child that she 
was — how I mourn ovei the hands she 
IS now placed in What a school for 
dissipation, woildly-mindedncss, vanity 
and folly ' Well, well ' the favour you 
describe hei enjoying with her uncle 
and aunt was more painful foi me to 
hear of, than that neglect, I had been 
told, she experienced at then hands 
Their love can only arise fiom gratified 
vanity m the admiration she enjoys and 
the attraction she produces , whilst their 
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neglect might have opened her eyes to 
the vanity fan in which she exists Be- 
fore it IS too late, I should like to see hei 
snatched fiom the brink of that pieci- 
pice on which she stands, by inaiiiage 
witli some sensible man — But not with 
you, my son You are too young your- 
self m the ways of the world to embark 
with one who, though jiimoi to youi- 
self, IS fai moie conversant in its intri- 
cate and mysterious paths Thanks to 
Lady Newpoit for such knowledge, whe- 
ther tliat of precept or example ” 

The moining I leccivcd this lettei, I 
left land Newport’s 

My )oinney to London was any tiling 
but lively , and the deseitcd October an 
of the stieets, when I leached the Me- 
tropolis, did not promise to remove my 
sadness As I drove down Bond-stieet, 
a sohtary figure appeared on the other- 
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Wise vacant trottoir He approached 
slowly It was Seymour In a moment 
I had stopped the carriage, opened the 
door, and sprung forward to meet him 
My manner was particularly cordial, and, 
for once, it seemed as if Seymour’s was 
not inclined to respond However, w^e 
shook hands I linked my aim within 
Ins, after directing my equipage to go 
on without me 

“ You are come from Worsley Park, I 
suppose said Seymour as we moved on 
Yes , I left it this moinmg ” 

‘‘ And are now on your road into 
Derbyshire to see youi mother Or is 
it your lawyer in town you are hurrying 
up to consult with 

‘‘ I have no object m town or country , 
my plans are perfectly unsettled — Is 
any one in ^own 

‘‘ Aubiey, Madame, and Mademoi- 
selle — not one creature besides They 
haunt me, and will really drive me down 
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to Newmarket, wheie I had vowed not 
to go They bivouac in the Park, oi 
St James’s-street, I verily believe 1 
have tried all hours to avoid them, but 
in vain You should howevei know 
whethei Aubrey has really a roof-tree to 
covei his head 

“ Yes, and a mevage also , and rathei 
a good one, moreo\er ” 

A^’^hat ^ have yon tried his cook 
T ha\e dined with him ” 

AVhen, I daie say, he cooked the 
dinnei himself” 

I would not swear he had not, oi 
perhaps JMadame ” 

Angelica’s wit, I should think, would 
be laicly tried, though only for the task 
of dressing a cucumbei — I tiiist, theie- 
fore, that when you partook of Aubiey s 
hospitality, she had nothing to do with 
the feast beyond ornament, to compen- 
satefoi the want of epergne, or or-inolu 
graces ” 
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“ So, you give Angelica’s intellect no 
credit in gracing the feast ” 

“ Her intellect ' AVlio knows or cares 
whether she has or not sense ^ not I, 
I am sure I hardly know her person 
bj sight, much less hei mind But I 
conceived that Aubrey’s misticss must be 
a fool , the being such, seemed to settle 
the matter to my mind , and, as I am 
quite satisfied with my opinion, let us 
talk on any other subject — What have 
you been about at AA'^oislej ^ How aie 
the Ansleys How is Tmcy — Miss 
Doimcr, I should say 
“ They aie all well ” 

“ And who aic there ^ — That house 
IS delightful , one of the tew country- 
houses which are so — AVho did y ou 
have whilst you were theie 

“ Oh ' every body foi a short or long 
time, as it might be ” 
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“ You were there some time ” 

“ Six weeks ” 

“ And— and — Lucy — how does she 
look 

“ Beautiful ' ’ 

Seymoui sighed “ And when — and 
when am I to congratulate )^ou on hei 
becoming ]Mi s — ]Mi s Osborne 

The last woid seemed pionounced 
witli efloit 

“ Nec ei ' What aie you dreaming of 

“ Novel exclaimed Seymoui “ I 
shall icpcat youi woids — ^^dlat me yon 
di earning of 

“ Of being wise,” I lephed 

“ Then, join wisdom being only a 
dieain, it is one which you may be 
awakened fiom, and if join sagacious 
reveries lead you to no fittei puiposc the 
sooner you arouse the bettei, and jirove 
your waking poweis by uniting youiself 
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to the most charming girl in the world 
She cannot have looked coldly upon 
you ” 

“ I positively do not comprehend you , 
you seemed to ha*t formed a judgment, 
and to be inclined to argue tlicreon, 
without any grounds for debate, or even 
without liaving your original opinion 
fill nished by myself or others ” 

“ As to ofhe/ 9, theic I beg youi par- 
don I have heard fiom a tliousand 
mouths, that you aie dcepl\ m love 
with Miss Dormei ” 

“ I never could have imagined that 
you would have listened to the gossip 
of the woild lint, howevei, supposing 
the mouths you speak of, speak truth, 
does it follow that 1 am eithei an ac- 
cepted or discarded suitor for her hand 
in mairiage ^ I admire I^ucy, I confess ” 
“ Do you fove her demanded Sey- 
mour vehemently 
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“ What satisfaction could it give ;you 
to know I did 

The satisfaction which the piospect 
of your ^nd liei mutual happiness must 
give ” 

" You are vciykind, but even did 
I love I^ucy, she would nc\er be my 
wife , the scliool she has been biought 
up ill IS not domestic enough for m\ 
taste ’ 

‘‘ Domestic ' nonsense — Are not 
Lord and Ladj^ Newport domestic 
enough docs she not muse all her 
children ^ and when they went abioad, 
did not they carry a moving musery in 
their suite, foi the dissemination of 
domestic lo\ e on the road in which they 
moved, and for the edification of eveiy 
Court in winch they established them- 
selves, from Stockholm to Madrid ? and 
IS not Lucy hei self, with the tempo r as 
well as the form of an angel, created 

VOL 11 a 
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both to adoie and be adored in private 
life ? J3e wue , and if she looks not 
coldly upon you, do not despise the 
offered affections of one who js as ca- 
pable of loving, as of being loved ” 

“ Lucy does not look coldly upon 
me ” 

Sejm our was silent a moment, and 
regarding me attentively “ You do 
not mean to saj you do upon hei 

“ No, no, no , but in futuie, I shall 
avoid her society , — it will cost me dear, 
but so I must act ” 

“ Well, well, well, you know best 
If you love, however, you are mad ” 

“ I am only wtf,e" I answeicd 
Seymour mutteied something which 
sounded very like “ Curse your wisdom ” 
By that time, however, we had reached 
the door of my hotel, — we parted — 
Seymour accepting my invitation to 
return to dinner 
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When our repast was concluded, the 
conversation again fell upon Woisle> 
Seymour, however, spoke no more of 
Lucy We talked of the master and 
mistress of the house — of their place, 
horses, guests, of all but their niece , and 
the con\ ei satioii seemed about to branch 
into anothci channel, without hci being 
named This was not my wish , and 
though I had lathei Seymour had 
brought forward the subject himself, yet 
I was desuous to open to him the true 
state of my fi’elings, lest the opportunity 
foi doing so should escape 

A few words sufficed Lucy’s .itti ac- 
tions, and my own and mj mothers 
wisdom, compi ised all I had to say 

“ Would it pioduce aii). change in 
your ideas, if you knew Lucy liked 
you inquii cd Seymour, when my 
communication had ceased 
“ Not 111 the least ” 
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‘ You are a most enviable stoic,” said 
lie — “ However, 1 must tell you I have 
seen a letter from Lady Newport, in 
which you) evident admiration for her 
niece is mentioned , and she desciibes 
Lucy as on the veige of retuining sucli 
partiality with all the warmth of her 
affectionate nature ” 

I started — “ And to whom was the 
letter addressed 
‘ To myself ” 

“You' I did not knmv you were 
intimate enough with Lady Newport, 
to correspond with her ” 

“ We are great friends I had the 
letter from her only this morning, conse- 
quently my first thought at meeting you, 
was that you were under the impatience 
of a lover, which made him quit the 
presence of his mistiess to expedite the 
men of law, witliout whose permission. 
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it seems, no two people 'an ever be 
united m the bonds of matrimony ” 

‘ Did Lady Newpoit seem to think 
my attentions very decided ?” I inquired 
with more inteiest tlian was suitable to 
the wise pai 1 1 had to act 

“ You may ]udge for yourself — heic 
IS Lady Ncwpoit’s Icttci ” 

A female’s lettei is seldom unamusing , 
it may be fiom folly, if foi nothing else 
Lady Neivpoit, howevci, was no fool 
and she wiote with ease as well as sense 
After some account of a haifue to suit 
the sex of hei con espondent, slie g.ivt 
a hasty touch at a late political e\cut, 
and concluded some lemaiks nearer 
home, bj these woids 

“ Mr Osborne IS decidedly much eptis 
by our pietty child Lucy Theie is so 
much more of genuine feeling in lus 
disposition, and his charactei is so muc h 
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less tainted by the common faults of 
men of his years and station, that his 
admiration cannot be placed on the low 
level one must class the Jioma^ of 
half, at least, of the fine men of the day 
And I think Lucy is flitteied accoid- 
ingly by his attention, — perhaps more 
than flattered You know what my 
wishes are , and thougli I do not dis- 
courage Mr Osboine, and should feel if 
ever his attentions pioceeded the length 
of proposals, that I must sanction them , 
yet, I must say, I am not interested in 
his cause They are both young I try 
as much as possible to be peifectly 
neuter , and Newpoit himself has never 
been able to draw an opinion from me 
one way or the othei ” 

“ Lady Newport, it seems,” I observed, 
after an attentive perusal of the above 
lettei, “ has her own projects for the 
disposal of Miss Dormer ” 
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“ How does that appeal demanded 
Seymour quickly 

I read the words, “ You know what 
my wishes are ” 

Seymour arose, and, appioaclung the 
fire, gazed m silence on the flames I 
thought he looked red p but it might be 
the light m which he stood, which gave 
him an unusually flushed look 

“ Does that letter,” he at length said, 
“ make any alteration in your inten- 
tions 

“ None whatever — I wish Lucy 
happy, but the less we see of each other 
I am sure, the better ” 

Seymour gazed earnestly at me, as if 
he would tiustrathei to my countenance 
than my woids Then taking hastily 
my hand, he wished me good night 
“ What makes you run away so 
soon I inquired 

“ I have an engagement ” 
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“ We shall meet to-morrow 
“ To-morrow I leave town ” 

“ Leave town ' foi Newmarket, eh 
“ No , for any where else, to get 
away from this dall abode, where I am 
growing sjilenetic and bluc-deviled 
Take cate, Osborne, it has not the same 
effect upon you ” 

It was many months before Seymour 
and I met again, — months which had 
entirely decided the colour of oui future 
lives 

Though Loudon was dull, my solitary 
countiy-house was moie so, so m Jjon- 
don I lemained Aubiey and I soon 
met , and with him and his chere arnie, 
foi want of other society, I became 
soon more domesticated than ever 

When fust I knew Angelica, I was 
much struck by her beauty Aubrey 
was fond of her, and she submitted, 
more appaiently fiom gratitude than 
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pleasure, to his attention*? Slie gci\c me 
to understcind as much lierself 

“ iXiibrey is veiy kind to me,” she 
would constantly repeat, with an an of 
self-devotion, and letting fill hei dnk 
eyes to the eaith, as if to conceal that 
expression they lacked, and which sJie 
upbiaided herself should not be there 
Aubiey was at this time veiy lm\ in 
the world I ofFeied to assist him , he 
lefiised decidedly, but explained that 
his chief distKss was the piobability 
that his connexion with Angelica must 
close 

‘ I would give woilds to be able to 
mairy hei,” he exclaimed, ‘but that 
IS out of the (juestion Oui piesent 
establishment I cannot alfoid to sup- 
port any longer As my wife, matteis 
would, foi her, be only w^orse than bet- 
tci, as dcpiiving her of what, pooi soulf 
hei bread rests upon— the liberality ol 
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her protector — perhaps even something 
more permanent, a husband ' — No, no , I 
must not mairy her, though oui separa- 
tion will cost lior many a bi|ter pang ” 

Aubrey’s establi-^hment was broken 
up , and in an elegant house in Glouces- 
tei Place, the mistiess of as elegant a 
carnage, her beauty enhanced by every 
art that dress could give, Angelica was 
fully indemnified for the ciuel necessity, 
by the lavish hand and devoted atten- 
tion of him who now addresses you 
In simple language, from the mistress of 
Aubrey, she became mine I had also 
the benevolence to take charge of Au- 
brey’s child, who, under the name of 
Aubrey Osboinc Wright, (the last being 
the only name he is entitled to) is now 
improving his mind at my expense at 
Winchester school 

But I Avill not weary you with paiti 
culars My mother’s sudden death 
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made the society of Angelica more than 
ever necessaiy to me , I could not bear 
to be away from her , still I had tht 
\utue not to allow her evei to \isit 
any of my country seats For several 
months in the year, I thciefoic was 
obliged to be parted fiom lici , a de- 
plorable obligation, which I had baldly 
philosophy to endiiie 

It was in one of these self-denoted 
exiles that I fell ill , and in a laige, sick 
solitary eliambei received a lettei from 
Angelica it was full of tenderness and 
sorrow foi iny iiKbsposition , but the 
puipoit of the lettci was to bicak 
gently to me the letuin from India of 
an old and still consbuit lovei, who had 
no other dc sue than to sliaie ivith her, as 
Ins wife, the gams he had accumulated 
in the Fast To quit me, Angelica said, 
would be heait-breaking , but her dut\ 
to her child, her wish for an honest 
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name, and a legal protector, were caUs 
which must be attended to She wrote, 
therefoie, to announce hci having ul- 
mo'st accepted “ the Captain’s” offers In 
a day or two her imal answer was to be 
given 

It IS vain to argue how events might 
have been wlieie the result is apparent 
I am the hushand of Angelica The 
aboA e-mentioned letter is the piimaiy 
cause that I am so , but how f.ii aided 
by the circumstances m which it was 
received, it is impossible to ascertain 
my belief howevei is, that, without 
such circumstances, the result w’^ould 
never have heen >vhat it is I was ill 
and alone I wanted a companion and 
a nuise The last society I had seen 
of females was that of some odious 
Misses, daugliteis of a neighbour, who 
had, in the vulgar language, so deci- 
dedly set their caps at me, as to have dis- 
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gusted the most vam, and to have been 
ev'ident to the most snnple-mmded By 
compaiison with them, Angelica was as 
an angel of hght and piopiiety I 
wrote to Angelica, desiring hei to (hs- 
miss the Indian Captain, and offering 
myself We weie atcoidingly mar- 
ried ' 

Aubrey wrote to coiigiatiilate me 
upon the event 

“ You ha\e done, inj dear fellow,’’ 
he said, “ just as I should have done, 
had not my uiifoitunate poveity stood 
in the way of my wishes ’’ 

Veiy diffeieiit was Sej mom’s letter 
• Yoiii eominumeation had been an- 
ticipated by the repoits of the woild , 
and you have confiimed that upon which, 
I must faiily saj , T ean malve no c omincnt 
Howevei, I must place a siniilai inaik 
of confidence m you, as that you have 
had the kindness to repose in me I 
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am going to be married, and to Lucy 
Dormer Before we quit the subject 
of our mutual communications, you 
must allow me to trouble you with a 
few lines respecting my love 

“ Some time befoie _your renewed 
acquaintance with Lucy, I loved her 
Lady Newport knew of my passion ot 
Lucy’s knowledge I was more dubious , 
but what I was but too well cei tain of, 
was the ruinous state of rny aflairs, and 
I determined, in consequence, upon your 
showing some symptoms of a similai 
inchnation as myself, to relinquish my 
love in favoui of yours I’hc steadiness 
of youi chaiacter, and the state of your 
large fortune, (so different fiom mine,) 
held out a prospect of felicity for Lucy, 
which I could not bear my selfish pas- 
sion should interfere with For this rea- 
son, I estranged myself from her society, 
though I secretly watched both your 
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and her motjons When vou went to 
Worsley, I considered the affair as de- 
cided , and I mu^'t confess, with some 
jealous or selfish pangs, prepared to root 
Lucy from my heart You retuined 
from Worsley — our conveisation you 
may remember — you had no idea of mar- 
rying her — New life seemed to spimg 
in my veins, I flew down to Worslej , 
and, beggar as I was, in one week was 
at I alley’s feet But I w'lll be honest , 1 
had a rival m her affections — yourself 
Youi attentions had not been iinob- 
seived or unfelt, and fioni hciself 1 heard 
that you liad touched bei heart, and that 
youi desertion bad only pioved tlie ex- 
tent of her attachment Still slie did 
not bid me despair, and Lord and Lady 
New’port gave me their unqualified sup- 
port A few months, theiefoie, brought 
my little Lucy into a moie complai- 
sant state, and her lieart, wdiich had 
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been half-way into your bosom, made its 
way so entirely into mine, that it has 
theie settled itself, never to move more 

“ For once, foitune has favoured love 
—Instead ot a cott''2'e in Devonshire, 
wheie my little angel and my sell were 
about to depait, awaiting the time when 
my rents should no longer be for the 
benefit of the sons of Isiacl, a most 
worthy i elation, whom I nevei saw, has 
departed this life, and, dying intestate, 
his wdiole pioperty, far laigcr than my 
oi igmal estate, devolves on your humble 
servant I only hope that this unex- 
pected turn of fortune, I shall ever pro- 
perly appreciate, and not conveit into a 
vehicle foi sordidness, extiavagance, or 
selhshness 

“ Of course, I consider myself as the 
happiest of men , and of course you do 
the same We have both chosen un- 
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fettered , the piobabihty iss, that we 
have d better chance of happiness than 
many I eainesth trust your Angelica 
will pio\e all that you deserve , and that 
my estimation of youi merits is vci) 
far from a low one, my lettei must liavc 
proved As foi >ou, T would have le- 
hntjuished hei udioin fiom m\ boyhood 
I had adoicd, jou decided otherwise , it 
IS not for me to tomplam 

“ Adieu ' say cvei) thing civil for me 
to Mrs Osborne , >nd Ic t me implore 
that your love for hci may still leave 
one vacant spot in join heart foi fiitnd- 
ship, and that thciein you will let me 
remain as of old, for I^uty has not so 
entire possession of my bosom, but that 
Osboine IS still thcie, and tvei will be 
as long as my existence lasts ” 

It IS useless to continue my tale 
What more have I to add My charac- 
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ter for wisdom has been well exemph- 
fied My nickname of “ Solomon,^' has 
been proved most appropriate 

One fact, however, which speaks 
volumes, I may record, to show that 
sense and myself are not utterly at 
variance, and that 1 am not obstinate, 
however absurd To Mrs Seymour, 
the woman I thought too worldly for 
my wife, I have resigned the entire care 
of my only child, — a daughter^* With 
her she has resided ever since she was 
two years of age , and, to do poor An- 
gelica justice, the arrangement was made 
without a murmur, though not without 
a tear, on her part The child is happy, 
and IS spared all the mortification that 
home must, to one of her sex, ever give 
nse to; ami m Lucy she has found a 
'^mother, whom Angelica herself could 
'^dot surpass in attention and affection , 
and whom, in every other respect, I 
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need not observe, as a guide and model, 
must not be compared to the unfortu- 
nate mother of my child, and destined 
heiress of my fortunes 

However, I am not fond ot com- 
plaining I like my books, and my 
house my wife loves me, and it is my 
duty to protect and devote myself to 
one who, without me, would be the 
most isolated being on the face of the 
earth 


CONCLUSION 

The story of “ SoIothou” made no small 
impression upon my mind , but to think 
of him was useless For a short time I 
continued to frequent his house Sud- 
denly it seemed to me that I was no 
longer so welcome I suspected the 
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cause , but it was one I was too proud to 
combat Angelica was not my fnend, 
or rather I would not be hers The few 
who frequented Osborne’s society flat- 
tered hei for his sake my straight- 
forward nature would not allow me so 
to lower myself She became suspi- 
cious of my growmg influence with her 
husband, but a letter I wrote to him 
proposing a tour on the Continent with 
myself, and without his companion, de- 
cided my fate 

I never found Osborne at home after- 
wards ' 
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without sixpence, to marry an Earl — 
such a little woman !’ — I was ne 2 (ii_, 
laughing, but replied, — ‘ She might have 
made a greater, however ; for Lord. Dor- 
set, who proposed to her, is heir apparent 
to a Marcjuisate.’ — * Lord Dorset; that is 
the man she is always flirting with in 
town.’ I felt angry, and in answer told 
her, 1 was surprised she could listen to so 
gossiping a report, of which her know- 
ledge of Lady Delamore ought to con- 
vince her of the injustice. ‘ It was Mrs. 
Bennet told me, and thus accounted for 
Lord Delamore’s gravity.’ I lifted up 
my eyes with astonishment; but, too, 
provoked to answer her, walked away 
to the piano-forte, 

‘‘ Having given you, in farming 
phrase, a fair sample of my lady, I shall 
turn to a very different person. 

“ Mr. Graham never dines out with- 
out Lady Juliana, who of late, not being 
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in particular good health, usually prefers 
^YiTfiaining at home; but her husband 
contrives to make up for the privation, 
frequent morning visits, and some 
evening ones after Lady Juliana is re- 
tired to rest ; for so large a lady, I sup- 
pose, requires a proportionate quantity 
of repose, and her regular qiiantiini of 
bed is therefore twelve hours, which 
taste is however fortunate, for her hus- 
band, by tliat means, usually on a fine 
night, canters his pony up to High- 
wood, when liis lady retires to her 
darling pillow. His conversation is de- 
lightful ; so easy, so unassuming, so cheer- 
ful ; yet not of such a kind as to i)ut to 
flight all serious discourse : and then he 
has seen so much of the world, of all 
characters and societies ; and he has so 
much information on all subjects, that 
dull indeed must be the person who 
found not his company agi’eeabl^. Mr. 
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Hervey said of him the other day, in 
the words of Madame de Sevigne, whra 
describing her son — ^ II prend V esprit 
des lieux ou il est, et ne transporte de^la 
cour et de la guerre dans cette solitude 
que ce qrCil en Jaut pour la conversa- 
tion' 

“ Late in the afternoon he often 
appears at Ilighwood, and with Caro- 
line and myself proses over the fire till 
dark ; an event which brings Lord 
Delamore home, sends us to dress, and 
Graham to his oAvn house, whence how- 
ever he generally emerges in the even- 
ing. 

“ Mr. Markham, a neighbouring 
clergyman, who is very much here, 
plays at chess with Lord Delamore : 
wdiilst they arc so engaged, Mr. Graham 
and Carohne sing duets with such per- 
severance, that 1 sometimes expect a 
summons from Lady Juliana to recall 
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her lord home ; and perhaps it would be 
as well if she did ; for then, and then* 
only, do I see, that in Mr. Graham’s 
^Tianner (though I hate myself for the 
thought,) there is more of the lover than 
of the friend. Perhaps it is prudery that 
raises the idea in my mind, or ignorance : 
from not being a vocal performer, I know 
not the tenderness which singing re- 
quires ; but yet I heard Mr. Graham 

and Miss D sing one of the same 

airs together ; she lias taste and science : 
but how different was the result ! lie 
sang the notes as before; but the life, the 
soul, had fled. 

Mr. Markham is a shrewd, observing 
man, and his eyes are more frequently 
drawn from the chess-board to the piano- 
forte, than I like ; it is not with the 
eyes that music’s charms are appreciated ; 
and as to the cars, I have discovered tliat 
JNlr. M. does not know one air from the 

VOL. I. Q 
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other. At supper the other night, after 
Graham had departed, he turned to Caro- 
line, and fixing his little grey eyes on 
her face, said, — ‘ Your Ladyship and Mi\ 
Graham indulged us with some charm- 
ing music to-night ; beautiful words 
indeed ; the poetry is every thing in 
music ; and JVlr. Graham pronounces 
Italian admirably, so distinct, with such 
expression ! Guarini - and Metastasio 
seemed to be your favourites this even- 
ing; and Mr. Graham did full justice to 
the lines addressed by the Poet to his 
beloved Nice : 

‘ O Dio ! chi sa fra tauti 
Teiieri omai^gi e pianti 
Oil D io ! chi sa se roai 
Ti sovverai di me !’ 

Tlierc was a somewhat in tlie way in 
which tlicse lines were repeated which 
produced a smile from Lord Dclamore’s 
usually serious countenance ; Caroline 
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tried to do the same, but blushed spite 
o^f herself ; I sighed, and was happy to 
think that Mr. Graham had been absent 
ir^ the North when Lord Dorset made a 
visit here a few weeks back. Jealousy 
is a great quickener of the faculties, 
and liis lordsliip, though not naturally 
ve’ry penetrating, might have liad eyes 
for what, ratlier than observe it, I 
often wish myself blind, deaf, or in- 
different. 

We dine to-day at Branches : I sliall 
conclude my letter on my return. 

“ Our dinner was very pleasant, and 
introduced me to three little beings 
of whom I had only before heard by 
report — the young Graham childi'en. 
When I saw the lovely creatures hang- 
ing round their father’s neck, so capable 
of loving and being loved, I did not 
til ink him so great an object of compas- 
sion as I had heretofore done. The 
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eldest boy, they say, is very like his 
grandfather Lord Howard ; and I have 
also heard that that nobleman’s death af- 
fected Lady Juliana but slightly, whijst 
his son-in-law, for a long while, deplored 
feelingly his loss ; and it was at his insti- 
gation that an annuity settled upon two 
maiden aunts was more than doubled, 
c'ontrary to I-iady Juliana’s wishes. 

“ Ijady Juliana talks of being con- 
fined in London. I should not be soiTy 
if she puts in execution her intentions— 
it will remove Graham for the time from 
the neighbourhood of Highwood. 

My dear Aunt, 

&c. &;c. &c. 

Lucy Fitz-Edward.” 

On the evening before Miss Fitz- 
Edward left Highwood, she accompa- 
nied her cousin into her dressing-room 
when they retired to rest, not for the 
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purpose, as may be supposed, of giving 
sage advice, but for saying those few 
more last words, which between intimate 
friends are always to be said, however 
much they have lately seen of each 
other. Lucy dared not utter the name 
of Graham, however she might desire it. 
It •was, however, difficult to avoid doing 
so ; and therefore, after a little talk, she 
rose to depart. 

“ Do not run away so soon,” said 
Caroline, affectionately putting her arm 
round her neck ; “ I have not said one 
half of wliat I want to say to you — many 
a future night you may make up for 
your curtailed slumbers on this. You 
will not bring very dissipated habits to 
alarm Lady Mary with on your return : 
let me see, — but twice have we had any 
thing in the shape of a party in the 
house, and not once any thing in the 
shape of a lover. Well, I wish Mr. 
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Graham was not married, and he would 
do famously.” 

“ To see you in such health and spirits 
is worth twenty lovers, so different from 

Avhat you were ” 

“ In London, you mean ?” 

“ No, at Delamore Castle, when I 
visited you after your marriage.” 

“ I had reason then, for I was out of 
health, and, it matters not acknowledg- 
ing it, disappointed : I was to blame, 
nevertheless ; for, until Lord and Lady 
Delamore’s death, I had no i-eal cause for 
sorrow. Time, however, has reconciled 
me to a' lot w'hich, at one moment, I 
thought the most deplorable possible.” 

Whether just or not, Lucy did not 
wish to encourage her cousin in useless 

repinings, and answered laughingly 

“ Very deplorable, truly ! — Young, 
rich, handsome, a countess, married to a 
good-looking man, of unexceptionable 
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character, whom you preferred, and the 
conduct and disposition of whom could 
never give you a moment’s uneasiness.” 

Or a moment’s pleasure. However, 
I do not mean to complain ; I married 
I^ord Delamore with my eyes open; I 
might have done worse.” 

Much, much worse : you might 
have married a man of inferior under- 
standing, whom you could not respect ; 
how sad then would have been your 
fate !” 

As to that, I do not think it is your 
wise men that make tlie best liusbands : 
a fool might be very amusing.” 

But not according to your taste, 
Caroline ; any more” — T^ucy added, after 
a pause — than Mr. Graham derives 
satisfaction from Lady Juliana’s follies.” 

“ liady Juliana Joves^'" answered Caro- 
line with emphasis ; and, when that is 
the case, much may be forgiven. When 
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you marry, Lucy, take care that your 
husband has a heart.” 

“ If ever I do, I will try to ascertain 
the fact.” , 

“ If ever you do ? And why that if. 
Miss Lucy ?” 

“ Why, in England, unmarried women 
are not so rare, that there would be any 
thing extraordinary in my forming one 
of the sisterhood.” 

“ The sisterhood are not composed of 
women like you.” 

“ You are partial, I know,” said Lucy ; 
“ many, with far better pretensions than 
myself, in every respect, arc not married, 
or likely to be so. Tlie older we grow, 
the more fastidious do we become ; and 
are most difficult to please, just at the mo- 
ment when 2)rudence should make one ac- 
cept any offer one can get ; the few civil 
words wliich win the lieart at seventeen, 
are quite unheeded at seven-and-twenty.” 
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Well, you are not seven -and- 
twenty.” 

But I have seen so much of the 
viorld, that I feel as if I were seven- 
and-forty.’" 

“ When you are, I will give you leave 
to be cruel ; till then, I will have you 
do all the execution your eyes are 
capable of.” 

Lucy smiled, and promised obedience. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Lady Juliana's caprices were not of 
such rare occurrence, that her Jiusband 
was much surprised at her threat of 
being confined in I.^ondon. He felt, 
liowever, some astonishment, and rather 
more than astonishment, sorrow, as the 
time drew nearer, and Lady Juliana's 
intentions were unaltered. At her de- 
sire, he wrote to inquire for a house, 
secretly hoping that none would be pro- 
cured answering to the florid description 
she required. 

In T.<ondon, however, every thing may 
be had for money ; a house was found, a 
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medical man engaged, and, to the horror 
of Mr. Graham, preparations were ac- 
tually begun for their departure. Graham 
(^red not remonstrate, for fear of betray- 
ing how dear to liim the neighbourliood 
of Branches had become, and how pain- 
ful to his feeling the cpiitting, two 
iilonths earlier than was usual, her with 
whom alone he seemed to live. One or 
two delays did occur: two or three petty 
distresses, such as at another time would 
have fretted Lady Juliana into a nervous 
fever, now were treated with tlie most 
philosophical composure; and at length 
the day was fixed for tlieir departure. 

Had it been for his execution, Graham 
could not have looked forward toitwitli 
greater dismay : he now opened liis eyes 
to the true state of his feelings. It was 
impossible for him any longer to deceive 
himself ; the truth, the melancholy 
truth, was disclosed, and brought witli 
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it all the misery which it could be sup- 
f posed possible for a high-minded man to 
feel, whose every action and thought 
had ever bee^ guided by an innate sens,e 
of honour and rectitude, from which 
no temptation could allure him ; and 
who, having escaped the world’s fiery 
ordeal, found in retirement, when appa- 
rently sheltered from the storm, a dan- 
ger too fatal to his peace, perhaps to his 
lionour ! 

It was a brilliant morning, early in 
Marcli, wlien Graham conducted his lady 
to the carriage which awaited to convey 
her to a very different scene from that 
she was quitting. All nature smiled, — 
the birds, the flowers, all spoke of opening 
joys and renovated life ; but they spoke 
in vain to one who had never viewed 
the lovely face of nature but with indif- 
ference ; to whom the song of birds, and 
hues of flowers, were in vain created, as 
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though blindness and deafness had been 
her portion. She passed on complaining 
of some inattention in her maid, and 
^tered her carriage to haye her anger 
still more aroused by the packages 
within. 

Graham was to follow I.iady Juliana 
ill a few days ; and amidst the murmurs 
created by an extra bandbox, he was 
spared, if such were intended him, those 
expressions of tenderness which often 
burst from the lips of woman, in part- 
ing, for however short a time, with him 
she loves. The signal for departure was 
given, the impatient riders touched their 
no less impatient steeds, and the whole 
equipage vanished from sight. Lady 
Juliana’s last words were lost in the 
air — they were more in anger than in sor- 
row. Ijittle did Graham imagine, as the 
querulous note died on his ear, that it 
was the last sound of his wife’s voice he 
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should ever hear — that they had parted 
for ever ! 

Mr. Graham had meditated of late 
upon the feasil^lity of his leaving Eng- 
land for -a fevV years ; and to ruminate 
on this scheme, hflturned from his 
wife’s carriage into the deep shade of 
an evergreen walk. 

“ Then,” excMiincd Graham, as he 
wandered on, “ I shall be spared the 
horrible conflict between love and duty, 
which rages within me ; and if I be 
blamed for abandoning my wife, let it be 
also known that I shall leave the only 
being I love, or ever can love ; without 
whom existence is a blank, with whom 
a crime. — Oh ! my father, what have I 
not sacrifleed to thee ! domestic happi- 
ness-love ! Alas! had I ever felt the 
reality of that passion, I had never 
dared take a woman to my anns, then 
indifferent, noAV Had such a 
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woman as Caroline crossed my path, had 
my wannest fancy pictured the loving 
or being loved by sucli as her, 1 would 
have suffered the extareme of poverty, 
I would have worked with my hands 
for bread, before- 1 would have relin- 
quished the prospect of the greatest 
good the world can give. And for what 
have I lost it? — for wealth which I de- 
spise.” 

At that moment a voice, of which 
Graham was beginning to ablior the 
sound, was heard, inquiring for him ; 
and in another moment Lord Dela- 
more appeared. 

“ JMuttcring your anguish to tlie 
winds of heaven at your lady’s depar- 
ture ; for, 1 am sure I lieard your voice, 
and did not dream to find you alone.” 

“ You may liave Iteard my voice, but 
the sense of my speecli you are some- 
what deficient in ; you and I, Dclamore, 
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are not very likely to break our hearts 
• at parting with our wives for a few 
days,” answered Grahiun, rather petu- 
lantly. r 

“ Not precisely break our hearts, but 
custom does a great deal; what one is 
habituated to sec one regrets, however 
unworthy such feeling ; not that I mean 
to talk of Lady Juliana in .such a light.” 

“ Or Lady Delamore either, it is to 
be hoped,” said Graham, contracting his 
brows. 

“ Oh, no ! Cai-oline is very well ; but, 
Graham, what ails you? are you Ul? 
When you dine with us to-day, I shall 
make Caroline prescribe for you; she 
is supposed to kill or cure half the 
parish.” 

“ She cannot cure me,” sighed Gra- 
ham. 

“ Oh, I am not serious ; I have as 
great a horror of female doctoring as 
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you can have ; but, however, I want 
you to be quite well the day after to- 
morrow, for Ongley has just been with 
me, and he says the hounds meet at 
Badby, on purpose to secure a good 
run for you, the last time of your being 
out this season.” 

Out of humour with himself and 
every tiling else, Graham would gladly 
have dispensed with a mark of atten- 
tion which constrained him to join in 
an amusement, which, however usually 
delightful to him, he now felt totally 
out of spirits for : — but he had no ex- 
cuse to give for non-attendance, and 
was obliged, therefore, to mutter a few 
words of satisfaction at the arrange- 
ment. 

Late in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, Graham found himself oppo- 
site the house at Highwood, and in a 
few minutes more at the door of the 
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apartment in which Caroline spent her 
mornings ; anotlier moment, and he was 
in her presence. 

Lady Delamore was alone, and h«r 
occupation seemed to have been writing ; 
but her thoughts had flown far away 
from her employment, her pen was in 
her hand, but her eyes were raised, and 
a tear still hung on their long lashes. “ I 
was just thinking of you,” she said, ex- 
tending her hand to Graham. 

“ Tell me in what manner ?” inquired 
he, drawing a chair to her side. 

“ Entirely and undividedly you were 
not the object (jf my thoughts. I was 
considering how little favourable an 
abode this huge world of ours is, for the 
growth and cultivation of friendship. 
Lovers meet and part no more, and per- 
haps are not the better for their good for- 
tune : but the world and adverse fate are 
for ever at variance with simple friend- 
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ship : hardly is it formed, ere it Avithers, 

and perhaps dies. Need 1 explain to 

• 

you, how you were connected witli such 
t^joughts ? I have been so long accus- 
tomed to your society — so long used to 
open my heart to you, or what is more 
delightful, to have its secrets inter])reted 
without the trouble of disclosure, that 1 
know not liow I shall reconcile myself to 
the change your absence will make ; an 
absence which appears, in looking for- 
warci to it, as if it were to last for ever.” 

“And if it were for ever?” sighed 
Graham. 

“ Oh, Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Ca- 
roline earnestly. 

“ I have some thoughts of quitting 
Branches,” continued Graliam in a 
hurried voice. Caroline regarded liim 
with surprise. He arose, and after 
taking one or two liasty turns in the 
room, resumed his seat, and fixing his 
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eyes mournfully on Lady Delamore’s 
face — “ I am miserable, wretched ; I am 
resolved to leave England.” 

“ Something has strangely disordered „ 
you this morning,” said Caroline gently. 

“ Leave England, indeed ! what would 
Lady Juliana and the children think 
of becoming wanderers on the face of 
the earth ?” 

“ I shall go alone.” 

“ Alone ! Leave Lady Juliana, and 
your dear affectionate children !” 

“ As to Ijady Juliana, she will have 
her couch and her wealth to console her 
for my loss ; the children will only act 
like the rest of the world, — forget me 
when no longer present.” 

“ Why, you have assuredly taken a 
lesson of Lord Delainore this morning ; 
that last speech was precisely in his 
style.” 
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“ I wish Delamore would give me a 
lesson in one respect.” 

“ In what, pray ?” 

In his indifference to you.” 

Caroline started, and turning pale as 
death, remained silent. 

“ I suppose,” said Graham, after a 
palise, “ I have offended you irrevocably ; 
nevertheless, I am glad I have avowed 
my feelings. Though now you may be 
angry, yet in time to come,, you may pity 
me. I love you, Caroline ; it is that which 
makes me miserable; it is that which 
will banish me from England. You need 
not upbraid me ; I know all you would 
say : I know that the j)assion I feel for 
you is contrary to the laws of God and 
man, — that you are Delamorc’s wife, — 
that I am his friend ; and considering me 
as such, you de.spise me for allowing 
warmer sentiments to intrude. This you 
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would tell luc: answer me, I cannot 
bear your silence.” 

Caroline trembled. “ How can 1 an- 
swer you ? I cannot upbraid you. — Was 
not our friendship sufficient for happi- 
ness ? why woidd you allow a feeling to 
enter which is criminal ?” 

“ Because,” exclaimed Graham wildly, 
“ my feelings and yours are very differ- 
ent : Avomen are gentle, constant, tender, 
but not passiojiate; they arc born for 
friendship,-- -men exist for loA^e.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake !” said Caroline, 
the tears in her eyes, “ do not reproach 
me for a coldness which, if it were other- 
wise, Avould render me unworthy in my 
own eyes, and in every one’s else.” 

“ Not in even/ one’s else ; not in mine, 
Caroline.” 

“ Mr. Graham, yo\i do not, cannot 
mean what you say ?” 
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Graham blushed. “ I will not add 
duplicity to my other faults ; the words 
I have uttered are truly the thoughts of 
m§r heart — they are said: as it is the last 
time we may ever meet, perhaps you 
will forgive them ; and when my deep 
offence is softened by time and absence, 
yoh may then pity your friendP 

“ What can you expect from me ?” 
exclaimed Caroline, the colour rising to 
her face. “ Have T not degraded myself 
sufficiently in your eyes ? — have I not 
listened to a declaration which no mar- 
ried woman ought to listen to ? Can it 
be your desire that I should have greater 
cause for self-reproach?” 

“ Self-satisfaction I woidd rather have 
you feel;” and CJrahain caught Lady 
Delaniore’s hand in his. “ Yes, I would 
have you reflect, when I am far away, 
that you grunted me your pity, and sof- 
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tened my banishment by the knowledge 
that I was, spite of all that prudery 
could urge, not indifferent to you.” 

“ Leave me, Mr. Graham, — leave me, . 
I implore.” 

“ And will you not pronounce the 
little sentence I ask you ? and must I add 
your unkindness to my other sorrow’s ? 
What, in tears ? Oh, Lady Delamore, 
forgive my impetuosity ; pardon me, I 
bog, I beseech you ; .say you forgive 
me.” 

“ On one condition,” said Caroline 
faintly — “ that if you leave England, you 
take T^ady Juliana with you.” 

“ For not being gifted with the in- 
sensibility of a stoic, I am willing to 
submit to penance, not martyrdom,” 
answered Graham haughtily. 

“ Oh ! Graham,” said Caroline earn- 
estly, “ she must, she ought to go with 
you, — for my sake, I implore it. If I 
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were ever to see the slightest expression 
of sonow on her countenance ; if I ever 
*were to hear the most distant report that 
jhc lamented your absence, — and how 
could she do otherwise ? — never, oh ! 
never could I forgive myself for being 
the fatal cause of your disunion,” 

• “ Then you would be more indulgent 
to her feelings than to mine ; but do not, 
Caroline, render the task I have to per- 
form more difficult of accomplishment 
than it is already. I shall leave Eng- 
land, perhi^)s Europe, for ever ; or until 
such a time as age shall have cooled the 
fire now raging in my veins — when I 
may meet Delainore without a blush, 
yourself withovit feelings which make 
me forget honour, duty, all that renders 
a man noble and estimable upon earth.” 

Graham covered his face with his 
hands, to conceal the emotion he could 
not command. Caroline, thunderstruck 
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at his declaration, afflicted at his depar- 
ture, and dismayed at his vehemence, 
remained motionless. She did not weep ; 
she atteippted to speak, — her words died 
on her lips, — a faint giddiness came over 
her. Graham observed the death-like 
paleness of her countenance ; he rushed 
to her support ; he held her in hifi 
arms ; their cheeks met for a moment ; 
the next she had rushed from the apart- 
ment, and Graham had quitted the 
house. 
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